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can make good for you from 
every standpoint must be strong 


and tough—yet light in weight. 
Must be hard to tear, slow ta 
wear, pliable, and attractive in 
color and finish. 
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in all wrapping papers, you get 
all of these features in 
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Wrapping Paper 
This aristocrat among wrapping Th e re a re two 


papers is made in both rolls and 


sheets, in many weights, and is classes of buyers—those who You certainly want this latter 
stocked by the leading jobbers are careless enough or mean class to buy of you, do you 
and paper dealers. enough to be satisfied with in- rot? Then place a display of 
ie beets aoe MIRO ferior products, and those who BERMICO Sheathing Paper in 
portfolio of samples will be wisely demand quality, know- your windows or in the doorway 
ready for distribution within a ing it to be the cheapest in at the entrance to your store — 
few weeks. Placing your name the end. it will help you surprisingly. 
upon the mailing list to receive 

a copy will place you under no Many retailers are finding BERMICO Sheathing Paper to be a profit- 
obligation, able and fast-turning item. 


Your jobber (or we) will be glad to tell you why 
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AGAIN IS VERIFIED the force of the ancient adage 
that necessity is the mother of invention. Under the 
terrific impact of military needs the pro- 
ductive capacity of the nations has been 
enormously increased. It is said that 
the slums of London have disappeared. 
The East End which Jack London described with such 
poignant pathos is no longer the haunt of hunger, de- 
spair and crime. With the insistent appeal for labor, 
enlistments and conscription, the idlers and even the 
vicious have been swept into useful employment. With 
millions of the most effective workers in the armies, 
unheard of sums are raised for war purposes, the war 
industries are expanded upon an enormous scale, and 
yet in England and France the population is cared for 
on the whole as well as in normal times. The conclu- 
sion is irresistible that if the same energy and spirit 
can be continued after peace is restored, and devoted 
to construction and production, the entire level of liv- 
ing conditions can be raised above that of the past. 
The lesson is not that more can be had for the poor by 
exploiting the rich, but that vastly more wealth can be 
produced by harmonious and fully employed industry 
than has been realized in the past. 

It is apparent that an intelligent citizenship, quick 
to appreciate its responsibilities, willing to make sac- 
rifices for the common good and capable of a high de- 
gree of organization, makes for the power and security 
of the nation. The mechanic in a shipyard who com- 
prehends the relation of his work at this time to the 
nation’s task, and gives full time and ungrudging ef- 
fort, is a more valuable citizen than one who takes a 
day off each week because his wages are good enough 
to permit it, or who limits his day’s work on the theory 
that he is doing enough for his employer. And so the 
farmer who produces good crops is a more useful citi- 
zen than the farmer who produces poor crops, and the 
person who avoids waste and extravagance is a better 
citizen than one who spends freely in personal in- 
dulgence, possibly in the belief that he is liberal and 
benevolent in doing so. 

The principle is the same in time of peace as in time 
of war, and if people will respond to the common in- 
terest in time of war by working faithfully and zeal- 
ously at whatever they have to do, why should they not 
do so after the war, when they understand that the 
level of living conditions for the entire community may 
be raised thereby? A new interest is given to every 
individual’s work when it is seen to be related to the 
common welfare, and a new interest attaches to thrift 
and economy, capital accumulations and the growth of 


Learning 
From War. 


great industry when the general results are understood. 
The war, by its unusual demands, has laid bare these 
relationships, and the result should be on the one hand 
a keener interest on the part of the community in de- 
veloping the capacity and usefulness of every individ- 
ual, and on the other hand a reciprocal interest on the 
part of each individual in doing his part in the great 
organized scheme of industry. 








VERY MAN, woman and child America should 
save money and acquire the habit of thrift. Nobody 
can make money in the sense of accum- 

Get Habit ulating a competence for old age without 
of Thrift. saving it. [Even speculation must be 
based on money in hand. The young 


man who dreams of making a fortune will do no more 


than dream until he learns self-restraint and saves 
something. 
When a clerk in a store or a skilled mechanic 


himself 


ina 


factory plans to start in business for his 
chances to get credit or financial backing depends on his 
character and demonstrated ability. The best evidence 
of capacity for business he can offer to a wholesale 
house or to a prospective backer is the money he has 
lrugality and business acumen are best shown 


The young 


saved. 
by what he has done with his earnings. 
man who has done something for himself will find 
plenty of men willing to help him. 

Russell Sage used to say that a boy who could see 
a bargain in socks would see bargains in stocks when 
he became a man. Everybody now has a chance to 
show his ability to see 
chasing War Savings Stamps, issued by the United 
States Government. They are the best investment in 
the world, slightly more profitable than the regular 
‘Liberty Bonds, and just as safe. 


a bargain in securities by pur- 








LIFE, AT series of compromises. The 
sooner we realize the necessity of making concessions 


in non-essential things and of learning to 


BEST, iS a 


Lessons of modify our ideas to fit changing condi- 
Compromise. tions the quicker we will make progress. 

One of the hardest things that a force- 
ful, ambitious, energetic, brainy young man has to 
overcome is his inability to adjust himself to the per- 
sonalities of those who differ from him. Thousands 
of tons of energy are wasted every year in business 
institutions by young men who can not adjust them- 
selves to their superiors. I do not mean to say that 
when an employe fails to adjust himself to his em- 


ployer the employe always is wrong in the point for 
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which he fights. He may have a plan which is far 
superior to that of his employer. He may be in 
advance of him in many ways, just as his employer is 
certain to be very far superior to him in other things. 
Both need to make sacrifices. Both need to make an 
effort to adjust themselves to one another. 

Sut the young man must try to remember that he is 
one who must do the most adjusting. Harmony must 
be maintained, and harmony cannot be maintained by 
one man unless he has a personality of commanding 
strength. It is certain that no executive can adjust 
himself perfectly to all personalities in his institution. 
He is bound to be blessed for some things by some 
one and damned for those things by others. If one 
may be permitted to use an old phrase, ‘““What is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” Life is an ad- 
justment. 

Laws are merely the crystallized opinions of the ma- 
jority of people formed to preserve harmony. In busi- 
ness institutions rules and regulations should be made 
for this one purpose. Every employer and every em- 
ploye, no matter how high or how low, should ask 
himself this one question before speaking any word or 
doing any deed: Will this word or act of mine add to 
or subtract from the harmony of the institution? More 
than one young man has had to solve this problem for 
himself. Employers are too often ignorant of this 
point and fail properly to convey the necessary lesson. 








In Tuts Country where a plumber must study be- 
-fore he will find himself entrusted with practical work ; 
where a long course of study must pre- 


Merchants : yw 
should B cede the practice of medicine; where 
ould Be ' 
Send most of the trades and all the professions 

tudents. ; 
have definite requirements for those 


who desire to enter them, a retail merchant may enter 
business and no questions are asked. 

He needs but little money and no one ever stops to 
inquire whether he has special talents, any training or 
much brains. Credit is plentiful. The wholesaler and 
the landlord welcome him with open arms. 

As strange as it may seem, that condition of affairs 
seems likely to continue for some time to come, and in 
the meantime, what is to be done about it? 

It is true that the jobber and manufacturer, whose 
goods must pass through this channel to the consumer, 
are vitally interested, for every time a merchant fails 
(and failures among retailers are on the increase in 
normal times), there are credit losses, usually, and 
even where such losses are not important it costs 
money to train the retailer who takes the place of the 
failure. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the question, “What 
shall be done about it?” is one that leaps from the 
pocketbooks of those who need the retailer as a part of 
their chain of distribution. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
embracing in their membership practically every im- 
portant national advertiser in the United States, have 
felt a vital concern and are doing something about it. 

Through local advertising clubs, as well as through 
the central organization, advertising men are helping 
are aiding the storekeeper to become a 


’ 





the retailer 
merchant. 
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The national movement, with the aid of local adver- 
tising clubs, has rendered the retailers of the cities a 
distinct service by aiding in the establishing of Y. M 
C. A. courses in advertising and selling. The national 
educational committee of the association has built a 
study course on advertising and sellifg lines for the 
Y. M. C. A., and the local advertising clubs have pro- 
moted such courses, obtaining students and helping, by 
providing lectures by practical men, to make the 
courses more effective. The retailer has benefited 
through the fact that his sales-people in increasing 
numbers have attended these Y. M. C. A. courses, 
with the result that his cost of training his people has 
been lessened. 

Likewise, both as a national and as local propaganda, 
the association has encouraged the use of public libra- 
ries by retailers and their employes, inspiring them to 
take advantage of the vast store of knowledge that 
awaits them at the library, and has helped the universi- 
ties put on extensive department courses which have 
reached retailers and their employes. 

In another direction the association is helping the 
retailer by showing him the importance of accurate, 
truthful advertising. It is making his advertising dol- 
lar go further. 

Specific cases in which retailers have been helped 
and have enjoyed dollars and cents value from the 
vigilance division of the association could be enumer- 
ated by the column. 

The movement has helped the retailer check against 
misrepresentations (some wilful and some based upon 
ignorance) by his employes. It has made the public 
understand the retailer better, both by acting as a 
clearing house, in the local community, for complaints 
against stores, and through lectures before women’s 
clubs and other similar organizations and through the 
publication of advertisements showing the public-serv- 
ice value of advertising. 

In many of the local advertising clubs, groups of 
merchants meet frequently as divisions of the club, 
and in these meetings, differences are soon harmonized 
and their advertising and selling methods are im- 
proved. 

The mere fact that he gets acquainted with his com- 
petitors is some assurance that the retailer will suffer 
less from unfair competition, and a still stronger fac- 
tor against unfair competition is the work of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the association. 

Directly and indirectly, important work has been 
done through state and national associations of retail- 
ers. One group especially, inspired and aided in the 
movement by the Associated Advertising Clubs, has 
established a national bureau to make advertising and 
selling methods in the line cleaner. This association 
represents the retail piano trade, and the piano dealers 
have subscribed funds for the employment of an 
executive secretary to manage the fight against fraud. 

In more than 100 cities of the United States and 
Canada, active local advertising club vigilance commit- 
tees are at the service of the retailer, most of their 
work concerning itself with misleading statements in 
retail advertising. In thirteen of the larger cities, the 
advertising clubs stand sponsor for “better business 
bureaus,” which are vigilance committees with paid 
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executive secretaries, whose salaries are paid by local 
advertisers, co-operating. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


We are almost half a year ahead of our war pro- 
gram. No better example of American efficiency and 
American ingenuity can be imagined than this fact. I 
for one am tired of hearing people talk about our lack 
of efficiency as compared with the Huns. The loud 
mouthed critics who have been condemning our Gov- 
ernment for slowness make me exceedingly weary. 
We are the speediest, cleverest, most disinterested, and 
idealistic nation in the world, and it’s time to let the 
fault-finders know it. 

* * * 

It doesn’t pay to be too severe in one’s judgment of 
others. Occasionally, the severity has a boomerang 
effect as in the following case narrated to me by my 
friend Bill Hawkins of the Columbia Rope Company, 
New York City: 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling! 

The Rev. George C. Abbitt took down the receiver 
and placed it to his ear. 

“Is that the Dickel Liquor company?” a woman 
asked. 

Mr. Abbitt recognized the voice as that of one of 
his parishioners. 

“No,” he replied in stern reproof ; “it is your rector.” 

Was there a dull thud? No. 

“Indeed,” said the lady, cuick as a flash, “and pray 
what are you doing there ?” 

* * * 

Harry Van Bayse of the American Furnace Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, hates pretense of all de- 
scriptions. He tells me of a conversation which he 
overheard that illustrates some of the many reasons 
for his hatred of it. Readers unfamiliar with French 
are informed that faux pas means a blunder. This is 
his report of the conversation : 

Mrs. Smith—They tell me one of the girls made a 
faux pas at the cooking-class lunch that everybody 
noticed. 

Mrs. 
daughter. 


Comeup (proudly)—I guess it 
She can make most of them French things. 
* * * 


was my 


All sorts of stories with a military flavor are re- 
vived by the war. Out of an abundant stock of such 
tales, my friend T. P. Walsh, the sheet metal contrac- 
tor of San Antonio, Texas, tells this one: 

“An old gray-headed preacher was trying to imbue 
the mixed congregation with religion,” he said. 

““Come up en jine de ahmy ob de Lawd,’ the old 
preacher exhorted. 

““T’se done jined,’ said one of the congregation. 

“*Whar’d yoh jine?’ demanded the old pastor. 

““In de Baptis’ Chu’ch.’ 

“Why, chile,’ said the exhorter, ‘you ain’t in de 
ahmy ; yoh’s in de navy.’ ”’ 

* * ~ 

Greed is sometimes exposed in unexpected ways. 
My friend John R. McKnight, Secretary of the Key- 
stone Association of Eastern Pennsylvania Stove 
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Manufacturers relates a case in point, as follows: 

It was the last car home. Suddenly there came the 
tinkle of a coin dropped on the floor of the car and 
the benevolent old gentleman who was leaning back in 
the corner seat bent down and picked up something. 

“Any one lost a $5 piece?” he inquired. 

Nine weary people searched in their pockets and 
declared they had. 

“Is it dated 1896?” asked the finder. The ranks of 
the losers were thinning. Four averred that their lost 
coin bore that date. 

“And is it worn on one side?” 

“Yes,” glibly lied one passenger. 

“Then here you are,” beamed the old man. “Here’s 
a nickel toward it.” 

6 * * 

It speaks well for the training from the bottom up- 
ward which prevails in our Army that such a story 
could sound plausible as the following one retailed to 
me by my friend Fred Muzzy of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts : 

Neighbor—‘How is your boy getting along in the 
Army?” 

Veteran—‘‘Well, he attracted the attention of the 
general and made quite a hit with the colonel, and is 
very popular with the captain—but he finds it awful 
hard to please the sergeant and the corporal.” 

* > * 


My friend Jim Gormley of Bullard and Gormley 
Company, wholesale hardware dealers, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois, says that you never can tell when your simplest 
words are going to be twisted out of their meaning. 
He exemplifies with the incident of the austere-looking 
woman who walked into a furrier’s shop and said to 
the clerk: 

“T should like to purchase a muff.” 

“What fur?” inquired the clerk. 

“To keep my hands warm, you idiot!” exclaimed 
the woman. 

x * * 

A lot of unhappiness in this world is caused by the 
habit of what is called “knocking.” It requires no 
superior equipment of brains to “knock” one’s neigh- 
bors or competitors. Merely it indicates lack of kindli 
ness and deficiency of judgment. In fact, 

Any Fool Can Knock. 
Don’t criticise your neighbors’ 
No matter what they do, 
Don’t ridicule the masses or 
Malign the chosen few 
Don’t think yourself a censor for 
The silly, human flock, 


And just remember as you go, 
That any fool can knock. 


faults, 


Don't laugh at those who make mistakes 
And stumble on the way, 
For you are apt to follow them, 


And almost any day. 


Don’t think the others shifting sand 
While vou are solid rock, 
And don’t forget, for heaven’s sake, 


That any fool can knock 


Don’t be a puller-down of fame 
On other men conferred, 

Don’t give a parting kick to one 
Who fell because he erred 

Don’t think that you are perfect and 
The only size in stock 

And now, once more, just bear in mind 
That any fool can knoc! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








CONFERENCE AGREES UPON FURTHER 
REDUCTION OF STOVE STYLES. 


As a result of a conference held at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, there will be a reduction of at 
least 50 per cent in the assortment of stoves for house- 
hold use. The stove manufacturers have given very 
careful thought to the problem and have placed their 
country’s war needs first. By lessening the styles, 
more material will be rendered available for purely 
military purposes. The manufacturers are putting 
everything within their power at the disposal of the 
Government. Stove dealers will patriotically c»- 
operate with them toward the same end. It will not 
be difficult to explain to prospective customers that the 
lessened number of designs from which to choose is 
due to deliberate reduction of assortment in the inter- 
ests of victory. 

saailaiiaiatiaian 
GOVERNMENT PLANS A GREAT OCEAN 
DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AFTER WAR. 


Many American citizens are beginning to ask the 
question: “What will the Government do with all the 
ships which we are now building to carry on the war ?” 
The answer is given in a series of articles dealing with 
after-war phases of our rapidly growing mercham 
marine. The first article in this series is by Edward 
N. Hurley, Chairman United States Shipping Board, 
and is as follows: 

American business has the best delivery service in 
the world—for customers at home. The department 
store not only delivers a spool of thread to a remote 
suburb on schedule, but delivers it through an inter- 
locking system of motor trucks, light vehicles, branch 
distributing stations and wagon routes, which speed 
up service and cut costs. The manufacturer and jobber 
reach their customers by flexible railroad 
extending from the loaded freight car to the emer- 
gency express shipment to fill out missing stock 
numbers—and if these do not suffice they get closer 
to the customer with branches. This typical American 
delivery service has been extended to soil products, 
like California oranges, Colorado cantaloups, north- 
western red apples, Florida grapefruit, Georgia 
peaches. By means of the refrigerator car and modern 
grading and packages, new trade has been built by 
serving new customers in new ways. 

But all this delivery development is for our home 
trade. No country in the world hauls a ton of freight 
on the railroads as cheaply as we do. No country in 
the world has linked up such vast territory as ours on 
a modern delivery basis. Almost anything we raise or 
manufacture anywhere in the United States can be 
hauled profitably, quickly, right side up, in good order 


service 


We are not daunted by distance, bulk, 
If one delivery method won't 


-at home. 
expense, or difficulties. 
work, we invent another. 

Sut always for ourselves. 

When we have prime American products to deliver 
to a foreign customer, it has been our practice thus far 
to call in the rusty ocean tramp steamer, turn the job 
over to a foreigner, and forget about it. 

Imagine a great factory or department store with 
no delivery system for its customers. When goods 
are packed, the shipping clerk steps to the door, 
whistles for an old expressman or teamster, and hands 
the goods over to him. That is what we have been 
doing in foreign trade. The more dilapidated the 
expressman’s rig, and the cheaper his bid on the job, 
the better we thought it. 

Meanwhile, the Briton and the German have been 
reaching some of the best trade in the world by the 
best ocean-delivery service. We started our jobbing 
teamster to South America with our goods and forgot 
all about him. He promised to get there as soon as 
he could. When he was on the road, the Briton and 
the German sped past him with fast delivery trucks 
of the latest type. 

But the war is going to change all of this. When 
we get done with our job of making the world safe 
for democracy, we will have 25,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant ships, or the equivalent of England’s mercantile 
marine, which is the largest. To-day, we are building 
ships for war. But each improvement in war ship- 
ping brings its corresponding improvement in merchant 
shipping. A year ago we would have been glad to get 
our hands on ships of any size or type, and our hopes 
were centered on a large fleet of wooden steamers of 
moderate capacity. To-day, while still keeping all our 
wooden shipyards busy, we have increased the size 
to 5,000 tons, and now know that most of this wooden 
tonnage will be kept in coastwise trade, releasing the 
steel ships for the war zone. Where we were glad to 
get steel ships of 5,000 to 7,000 tons a year ago, now 
we are building them in 8,000 and 10,000 ton types, 
and planning troop ships of 12,000 to 15,000 and even 
20,000 tons, with speeds of 16 to 20 knots an hour. 

It is none too early for the American business man 
to begin thinking of these ships in terms of modern 
delivery service to foreign customers. And not the 
business man alone, but the farmer, the consumer, 
the community—the whole American Nation. We 
must get ships into our thinking, and planning, and 
work, just as we have got railroads into the American 





consciousness. 

When the war ends, there will be work for ships 
all over the world. Peace will soon make the British 
mercantile marine as strong as ever. The Norwegians 
and Japanese are building ships. The Germans will 
undoubtedly rebuild their mercantile marine. So it is 
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possible to look ahead and see times coming when we 
must compete with these nations. And we. shall 
never hold our own unless both our ships and our 
foreign trade are organized along the efficient delivery 
lines that facilitate business at home. 

We must have ships running to all our customers 
in Latin America, the Pacific, and Europe on regular 
delivery schedules. Germany had the greatest interna- 
tional department-store delivery system in the world 
before the war. See how her merchant marine was tied 
up in foreign waters. The Hamburg-American line had 
in 1913 a total of 192 ships, and with these ships it 
covered 74 regular steamship routes. The North Ger- 
man Lloyd had 133 ships, and its regular routes cov- 
ered practically the whole world. British shipping is 
on the same basis of regular routes and regular deliv- 
eries. We would not undertake to give service to 
customers at home without our fast freight lines, 
express facilities, and special cars for special goods. 
We cannot hope to get close to foreign customers, 
and keep close, and give service, unless we organize 
our new ships to run on regular routes and embody 
the idea of regular service into the new foreign trade 
which we must build. 

Regular service on regular steamship routes will be 
vitally necessary if we are to hold our own either in 
shipping or export trade. 

The other day a steamship man in my office painted 
a somewhat gloomy picture of after-war shipping 
rivalry. Our war wages and higher costs would make 
it impossible to compete with British, Japanese, Nor- 
wegian, and German ships, he feared. 

“Suppose we run our ships on regular lines to all 
foreign countries where trade can be built,” | sug- 
gested. “Suppose that instead of keeping the traffic 
on a basis of cheapness and irregular sailings, we 
extend our fast railroad freight service to the ocean, 
and afford American business men the same facilities 
for reaching customers abroad. Suppose we also carry 
passengers on combination cargo and passenger ships, 
and make it easy for those customers to visit our 
markets, just as the southern and western merchants 
visit Chicago and New York. Would that overcome 
the disadvantages of cheap ocean competition ?” 

“That is our only salvation,” was his reply. 

It is not only our big opportunity for holding our 
own in shipping competition, but it is the only business- 
like way to build up foreign trade. You may take 
past statistics of our foreign trade to different coun- 
tries and see regular delivery service and export trade 
growing together. Because steamship service to 
Europe was on daily schedule we were able to deliver 
our goods to customers there as regularly as we sent 
them over the border to Canada by our railroad serv- 
ice. Because West Indian and Central American 
countries could be served by our coastwise ships on 
regular schedules we built lasting and growing trade 
with these neighboring nations. And on the same 
principle, because our steamship service to South 
America, Australia and the Orient was_ irregular, 
when it existed at all, and in the control of competitors 
reaching those countries by regular lines, our sales 
were spasmodic and unbalanced by return shipments 
of raw materials. 
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Now we are rapidly building the mechanical equip- 
ment for regular steamship lines all over the world. 
The fast troop ship can be converted for combined 
passenger and cargo service and placed on regular 
lines, reaching the whole of Central America, South 
‘America, the Pacific, and the British Colonies. We 
shall undoubtedly have our own liners to Great 
Britain, European, and Mediterranean ports. Our 
refrigerator ships, now carrying meat and dairy prod- 
ucts to feed the allies, will carry meat, fruit, butter, 
eggs, and perishabies to other countries. Our cargo 
ships can be organized on the triangular system, which 
has made British and German shipping profitable. That 
is, a British ship left Wales with a cargo of coal for 
South America, picked up a cargo of nitrates for the 
United States, and returned with a cargo of wheat to 
England. Thus British export and import trade were 
both facilitated, and on the third leg of the triangle 
the British ship did a delivery job for a foreign nation, 
thus adding to tonnage and revenue. If 25,000,000 
tons of American shipping can be kept busy in our 
own export and import trade, then the development 
of this third leg in the triangle will keep 30,000,000 
to 35,000,000 tons of American shipping employed. 
That is the tonnage which | estimate will be needed 
by the United States after the war. 

To keep this great new merchant marine busy we 
must have a radical change in American business 
thinking. Every manufacturer and trader in the 
United States, every banker, farmer, miner, and con- 
sumer must begin to think now about American mer- 
chant ships as a great modern international delivery 
No longer must we be content to let our 
they must be extended 


service. 
railroads stop at the ocean 
to reach clear around the globe. 
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BLACK SILK METAL POLISH IS FREE 
FROM INJURIOUS ACIDS. 


Stove dealers who want to be certain that the nickel 
parts of the stoves and ranges which they sell will be 
kept clean and shiny cannot err in recommending 
Black Silk Metal Polish to their This 
metal polish, the container of which 
is shown in the accompanying 1l- 
used on nickel, 


customers. 


lustration, can be 


brass, copper, tinware, or silver 
CMS a ae ; : ; 

\BLACK SILK ware. It is wholly free from acids. 
r, Yo Hence it will not have any injur- 


ious effect upon plated surfaces. 
No chalk is 


It does not 


Also, it is dustless. 

employed in making it. 
settle and get hard in the bottom of 
cans. In the very catchy phrase of 
the 
shine in every drop.” 





manufacturers, there is “a 


Stove deal 


Black Silk Metal 
Polish, Made by Black , ; ‘arry a line 
Silk’ Stove Polish TS Who carry 
Works, Sterling, 
iNinois. 


of hardware 
and automobile accessories can find 
a ready sale for this polish among 
automobile owners. Particulars and prices to dealers 
can be obtained by writing to the lack Silk Stove 
Polish Works, Sterling, Illinois. 
scientist 

To talk peace is weakness. Jo 

except by fighting for it 


work for peace 


is COV ardice 
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CATECHISM OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
ANSWERS ALL QUESTIONS. 


A trade acceptance catechism covering every pos- 
sible activity in which the acceptance may be made to 
play a part has been prepared by Dr. T. J. Holds- 
worth, Dean of the School of Economics, University 
of Pittsburgh, and author of many works on money, 
banking, and finance. This catechism is now being 
distributed by the American Trade Acceptance Coun- 
cil, Woolworth building, New York City, and fills an 
undoubted place in the literature of the acceptance. 

The average banker or business man who has made 
a study of the trade acceptance is apt to speak of it in 
terms which imply a general knowledge of acceptances 
on the part of the public, an implication which is not, 
of course, supported by the facts in the case. The 
trade acceptance, in spite of the herculean efforts of 
the American Trade Acceptance Council and the banks 
and trust companies which have worked to increase 
its use, is still very much of a closed book to a large 
section of the business public. It is to such people that 
Dean Holdsworth’s book will make it strongest appeal. 

The present book exhibits one characteristic that 
has been generally lacking heretofore in trade ac- 
ceptance publications. Its author has hunted up every 
objection which has been raised against trade accept- 
ances and has shown that the fears of those who have 
resisted the increasing use of acceptances have not 
been founded on correct information or sound prin- 
ciples. It appears, from Dean Holdsworth’s research, 
that every objection to the trade acceptance has its 
foundation in a selfish attempt at personal gain at the 
expense of the community. 

The fear that trade acceptance might encourage in- 
flation or cause an over-expansion of our credit sys- 
tem has received the attention of many bankers and 
business men who have refused to be hoodwinked by 
other objections to the trade acceptance. The state- 
ments made in support of this theory have been well 
expressed but the present book shows how empty they 
really are. It is pointed out that if any such possibili- 
ties of inflation were possible, the London market, 
where more acceptances are sold than anywhere else 
in the world, would long ago have found it out. The 
fact that banks insist upon knowing the amount of 
contingent liability of their customers assures the same 
care being exercised in extending credit as is now 
used. 

One common objection to the trade acceptance has 
been that it seems like giving a promissory note. On 
this point Dean Holdsworth says: 

“To clear up all misunderstanding upon this point, 
it must be stated, repeated and reiterated that a trade 
acceptance is not a promissory note, neither is it a 
sight draft. In general merchandising practice the 
former is a promise to pay a debt after it is due and the 
latter is an instrument to force payment of an overdue 
account, both being indications of unsound credit. The 
trade acceptance, on the other hand, is an order made 
at the time goods are received to pay for them at a 
definite future date, and so is a positive indication of 
sound credit. 
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“Objection to the trade acceptance as a supposed re- 
flection upon the credit of the acceptor, born of the 
practice of using sight drafts as the last step in collec- 
tions, finds no place in European business where 
habitually merchants close their accounts with accept- 
ances. 

“Once the acceptance plan is thoroughly understood 
by the buyer, he will be quick to recognize its fairness 
and its advantages, and its use will become as universal 
here as it is abroad. He will see that since the seller 
turns over to him goods which are ‘negotiable’ and 
which in many instances are actually sold well within 
the payment period, it is but fair that he should give in 
exchange a commercial instrument which is likewise 
negotiable rather than to expect the seller to carry him 
on open account which is either not negotiable at all or 
only at a great discount. 

“In giving a trade acceptance the buyer simply gives 
an explicit promise, instead of the implicit promise of 
the open account, to pay for his purchases according to 
terms. Surely no honest-intentioned merchant can ob- 
ject to so fair and advantageous a plan.” 

It is interesting to find that the trade acceptance had 
made great progress in the United States before the 
Civil War, but events of that great struggle and the 
period of reconstruction which followed it were not 
favorable to its continued growth. Prior to the Civil 
War the domestic draft or bill of exchange was widely 
employed in closing ordinary merchandising trans- 
actions. These drafts were trade acceptances in the 
truest sense of the term, but ordinarily were not so 
called. They were known as drafts or bills of ex- 
change, domestic or foreign, and when accepted were 
called “acceptances” or “accepted bills.”’ 

Before the Civil War ordinary credit transactions 
necessarily involved longer terms than at present be- 
cause of the lack of modern means of communication. 
That war caused great disturbance in the whole finan- 
cial system of the country and introduced new fiscal, 
financial, banking and credit situations. The new paper 
money, the greenback, issued at that time fluctuated 
greatly in purchasing power with the changing for- 
tunes of the war, and as this paper money was not 
only the measure and standard of value temporarily, 
but also the chief medium of exchange in everyday 
transactions, the check being comparatively undevel- 
oped, the risk and uncertainty of long-time credits was 
very considerable and losses were heavy. 

This situation led business men to offer large cash 
discounts to induce prompt settlements in cash. As a 
result, the open-book account with its accompaniments, 
the cash discount and the increasing resort to single 
name paper came into wide use, superseding in large 
measure the domestic bill of exchange. Furthermore, 
the national banking system created in 1863 made no 
provision for making or rediscounting acceptances, a 
great handicap which has now been removed by the 
rediscount and related privileges of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

These points and many others have been thoroughly 
covered by Dean Holdsworth, who believes that only 
a general understanding of true credit and banking 
principles prevent the universal use of the trade ac- 
ceptance. 
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The firm of Mitchell and Harris will consolidate 
its stock with that of Armistead and Ende at Green- 
ville, Texas. The new name of the concern will be 
Armistead and Ende Hardware Company. Articles 
of incorporation have been filed, with a capital stock 
of $35,000. The membership is composed of John 
Mitchell, John Harris, Mrs. E. Ende, James Armi- 


stead and T. L. Husbands. 


ILLINOIS HARDWARE MAN BUYS NEW 
FACTORY BUILDING. 


Greatly increased business, partly due to govern- 
ment orders has led L. R. Nelson, manufacturer of 
hardware specialties, hose fittings, metal stamping, 
and wrought brass work, to purchase a new factory 
building at Washington and Edmond Streets, Peoria, 
Illinois, where his business is located. 

The new building is a two story brick structure with 
a total of 13,904 square feet. It formerly was used 
by the Bush Planing Mill Company. This building 
is being remodeled into a strictly modern factory 
building and will be ready for occupancy about the 
first of August. 

With the new quarters, Mr. Nelson will be able to 
increase his capacity 500 per cent. During the seven 
years he has been in business in Peoria his orders 
have so increased that his old building at 1810 South 
Washington Street has been inadequate for some 
months. An average of thirty-five expert workers 
have been employed but with the new quarters he ex- 
pects to be able to increase this number. 

Mr. Nelson came to Peoria from Colorado where 
he had been in business on a small scale. Practically 
all his articles were his own patent and even with the 
great increase in kinds of these the majority of them 
are even yet his own invention. 

srass stamping is one of the specialties of his fac- 
tory. Sheet brass manufacturers consider Mr. Nelson 
one of the largest users of the product in the Peoria 
district. His work has received such general recog- 
nition during recent years that his orders now come 
from all parts of the United States. He also exports 
his products to some extent. 


— 


NEW CUTLERY MATERIAL IS HARDER 
- THAN STEEL AND RUSTLESS. 





Everybody knows that metals undergo changes 
through the influence of oxygen and moisture from 
the air ; these two bodies being always ready for chem- 
ical business. Therefore, as everybody also knows, 


steel knives and other familiar utensils require con- 
tinual cleaning because they rust so easily. Steel is 
even more susceptible to rust than iron. 

The chemists’ problem in this case has been to 
make a metal which is permanent and will not rust, 
having, at the same time, the hardness and other 
qualities of steel. That is, a metal as “noble,” or per- 
manent as gold and as hard and strong as steel. 

Elwood Haynes, a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, relates in Metallurgical and Chemical 
Engineering of a long series of experiments which he 
made during a period of many years, especially in 
alloys of cobalt, chromium, tungsten and molybdenum. 
He finally succeeded in making some of these metals 
so hard that they can scratch any steel in existénce. 
He has given the name of Stellite to the series. 

Stellite may be indefinitely heated without showing 
oxydation, except for the fact that the surface takes 
on a permanent blue color. Lathe tools, milling cut- 
ters, saws, drawing dies, boring tools, drills, etc., have 
been made from Stellite as well as surgical and dental 
instruments which have been placed on the market. 
Table spoons and small spoons of Stellite have been 
in use for six years and they may last, it appears, for 
a thousand years more without tarnishing. 

With this alloy, stiffer than steel and with a perma- 
nent brilliancy, we will soon have table knives, spoons 
and forks which we may present to our grandchildren 
as new. 

~o- 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR A VISE. 


States patent 


Fegley and 


Under number 1,269,271, United 
rights have been granted to Thomas J. 
George ©. Leopold, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as- 
signor to North Brothers Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia, for a vise described in the following: 
-The combination of a vise 
having bearings spaced apart; 


1,269,271 


a swivel coupling mounted be- 
tween the bearings; means for 
adjustably holding the coupling 
in position, the swiveled coup- 
ling having a tapered opening 
in its upper portion; a body 
portion seated on the swiveled 





coupling ; a tapered nut mount- 
ed in the tapered opening in the swivel coupling, said 
nut engaging the body portion so that it will turn 
therewith; and a bolt extending through an opening 
in the body portion and engaging the nut so that, on 
turning the bolt in one direction, the nut will be drawn 
tightly into the tapered opening in the swivel coupling 
in order to lock the body portion to said coupling and, 
on reversing the movement, the body portion will be 
released so that it can be turned; and vise jaws 
mounted in the body portion. 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
(Continued from last issue.) 


Neither England nor Irance was forced through 


our action to change its drastic commercial 
policy. In fact, the chief sufferer was this country 
itself. Our foreign trade fell off from $108,300,000 


to $22,400,000 in a single year. Channing, in making 
a survey of our endeavor to apply economic pressure, 
says in his “Jeffersonian System’: “The Jefferson- 
Madison policy of war through commercial restric- 
tion had not worked well in practice. And when our 
Minister to England, William Pinkney, took up with 
George Canning, the British Prime Minister, the mat- 
ter of lifting the embargo, he had to bear the biting 
but probably true statement that Canning would be 
glad to facilitate the removal of the embargo as a 
measure of inconvenient restriction upon the Ameri- 
can people.” There were other acts in the way of 
nonintercourse legislation, embargoes and endeavors 
at commercial reprisal adopted by this country both 
before and after 1807. but this one example is typi- 
cal of all the others. So it can be presented as a his- 
torical precedent and the claim freely admitted that 
it does not prove the case for economic pressure. Nor, 
on the other hand, let it be definitely stated, does it 
disprove the case. It is only necessary to make the 
most hurried survey of the conditions surrounding the 
American embargo of 1807 to see that they were such 
that economic pressure could not possibly avail to ac- 
complish the purpose this country had in mind in un- 
dertaking to apply it. 

But eighteen years had elapsed since we had adopted 
the federal constitution. The thirteen colonies that 
had been in the old federation were members of the 
new nation, struggling toward unity and some sem- 
blance of collective action. Our commerce was im- 
portant chiefly to ourselves, as Canning truly inti- 
mated. To interdict it, struck a heavy blow at the 
manufacturing of New England and New York and 
Pennsylvania, then in its infancy, and produced no 
compensating result for the agricultural states south 
of the Potomac. 

But this embargo of 1807 and other similar em- 
bargoes of the time failed to inspire other nations 
“with a disposition to practice justice” because they 
were not powerful enough. For the same reason 
Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees failed. And for 
the same reason the British Orders in Council failed. 
But these failures, by throwing into high relief the 
cause of failure, reveal the one sure ground on which 
economic pressure must be based in order to succeed. 
It must be strong enough to be effective, otherwise it 
is futile. And the whole case for economic pressure 
in the program of a league of nations is grounded on 


the fact that international economic pressure, applied 
by a league of nations, would be effective against any 
other nation, however strong that nation might be. 
There is another manifest difference ‘in the condi- 
tions surrounding economic pressure a century ago 
those that would pressure 
Then instantaneous communication, the very 


and surround economic 
now. 
spirit and heart of modern world organization, did not 
It took many weeks to cross the ocean in sail- 
ing ships. Even on land there were no facilities, save 
the slow-moving coach, to bear mail pouches with 
their infrequent letters. Under the heavy handicap, 
which the archaic machinery of communication im- 
posed, it is not improbable that these embargoes of a 
century ago would have failed, even if the United 
States had been at that time a nation of great com- 
So that this prece- 


exist. 


mercial power and consequence. 
dent, so often referred to, could not fairly be consid- 
ered to have either binding effect or much illumination 
for our guidance today. 

There are two other historical examples, however, 
that may have some point and interest in the present 
discussion, although they cannot be said to present 
cases parallel with the one that will exist when a 
league of nations is constituted. When the great 
armada was being formed by Philip of Spain, the mer- 
chants and bankers of Genoa were persuaded by the 
merchants of London to withhold credit and monies 
from the Spanish King. This financial pressure was 
sufficient to delay the attack of the armada for over 
a year and by that time Sir Francis Drake and the 
captains of Elizabeth were ready to meet the shock. 
It would seem fair to say that what could be accom- 
plished three centuries ago, against a nation as power- 
ful as Spain then was, might certainly be accomplished 
against any nation today through the concerted ap- 
plication, not merely of financial pressure but of all 
forms of economic pressure through a concert of na- 
tions in a league. 

Another example that may bear some information 
of service belongs to the present century and to so 
recent a warlike incident as the dispatch by the Ger- 
man Emperor of the gun-boat to Agadir, thus bringing 
on the acute crisis with France with the imminent 
probability of general war throughout Europe. While 
that crisis was at its height, I chanced to be in Paris 
and was having luncheon one day with a young 
French banker of the Credit Lyonnais. [I remarked 
on the fact that the crisis seemed to a trifle less acute 
“We are withdrawing our 
French investments the re- 
joinder, “and that economic pressure is relieving the 
situation.” Presently the press of the world was com- 
menting on this pressure which France was applying 


and inquired the reason. 


from Germany,” was 
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against Germany and there seems to be no doubt that 
this pressure was the deciding factor in relieving the 
situation. 

In each of these cases, it should be noted, financial 
pressure was being applied against a single nation by 
another single nation. But even so, the result strongly 
supports the view that when this force is applied by a 
group of nations against a single nation pressure 
would prove to be irresistible. 

‘To the reader who wishes to check up these Ameri- 
can experiences with the embargo more in detail, the 
following citations will prove of interest: 

Embargoes were used as a means of redress by the 
United States in 1794 (30 days), 1797, 1807 (27 
months), 1808 and 1812 (2 years). 

Commercial intercourse with France was suspended 
by an act of Congress of June 13, 1798, and other 
acts of similar character followed. 

Commercial intercourse with Great Britain was sus- 
pended by an act of Congress of March 1, 1809. The 
act was revived on February 2, 1811. 

Commercial intercourse with Dominican ports was 
suspended by act of Congress of February 28, 1806. 

The United States Congress in 1887, by way of re- 
prisal, passed an act empowering the President to deny 
Canadian vessels entrance to American waters and to 
deny entry to Canadian products, if American fishing 
rights should be denied or abridged in Canadian 
waters. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

FIGHTING FOREIGN WARS AT HOME. 

ONE OF THE MANIFEST advantages of economic pres- 
sure as an international force is the way in which it 
can be applied. Each of the nations in a league can 
apply it instantly from within and the moment the an- 
nouncement is made that an embargo has been de- 
clared, pressure begins to be exerted. It is not neces- 
sary to spend billions of dollars and years of time in 
building armament and creating armies, as is the case 
in developing effective military power. 
world is prepared to exert economic power instantly. 
Preparation has been made through the agencies of 
commerce and in every nation machinery is at hand 
through which economic pressure could be applied. 
The stock exchanges, the cables, the wireless, the in- 
ternational postal service and the wonderful modern 
facilities, already referred to, for communication and 
intercommunication constitute this machinery. It is 
worldwide in its extent and it would become operative 
the moment a league of nations decided to set it in 
motion. 

This marked advantage, which economic power pos- 
sesses over military power, has never been appraised 
at its full value. But one needs only to read the 
briefest survey of the time and money required to 


The modern 
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organize military power in England and the United 
States during the great war to be convinced that at 
least in this important particular of immediate avail- 
ability, economic power has an overwhelming advan- 
tage. As Secretary of War Baker stated in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, even with the aid of a draft law it required all 
the time between April, 1917, and January Ist, 1918, to 
raise the armed forces of the United States from 
9,524 officers to 110,856 officers and from 202,510 to 
1,428,650 men. And despite the fact ‘that the manu- 
facturing power of the nation was being exerted to the 
utmost to equip this army during the period in which it 
was being mobilized, the time was not sufficient to 
bring this equipment to the proper standard at the be- 
ginning of 1918. Military power today represents not 
merely man power but the organized industrial power 
of a nation. That has been established in the experi- 
ence of every belligerent country and it is now every- 
where conceded. Even when the military power is 
organized and equipped, a considerable time is re- 
quired, for the transportation of men and supplies, 
before it can be effectively used. Warships and trans- 
ports must be sent across the sea or endless trains must 
bear soldiers and munitions to the scene of hostilities 
before military power can be employed to advantage. 
But economic power, on the other hand, as has been 
pointed out, can be applied instantly from within by 
every nation and its effect becomes instantly apparent. 

This comparison is not developed as an argument 
against military power but only to make clear the fact 
that economic power in the modern world has certain 
clear and great advantages over military power. In 
most of the proposals for a league of nations to follow 
the war, the use of military power, either exclusively 
or as a last resort, is provided for. In the programme 
outlined by the League to Enforce Peace, economic 
pressure is presented as an international force to be 
used before military force is employed. So it be- 
comes pertinent to outline the advantages possessed 
by economic power, although making clear that it 
should never be looked upon as the final but only as 
a preliminary power. There is a strong reason to be- 
lieve, however, that in many cases the use of eco- 
nomic pressure as a preliminary power would be suf- 
ficient to bring a recalcitrant nation to a world court 
for a settlement of its differences, thus avoiding the use 
of military power altogether. 

In addition to the agencies existing today through 
which could be applied, new 


economic pressure 


agencies would doubtless be formed in connection 
with a league of nations. 
house has been proposed as an essential piece of ma 
chinery for the service of commerce in any world 
organization that would follow the war. 

(To be continued. ) 


An international clearing 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








PATRIOTIC WINDOW DISPLAY IS MADE 
UP SOLELY OF ARTICLES TAKEN 
FROM HARWARE STOCK. 


The window display has become an important factor 
in arousing a spirit of loyalty and patriotism among 
those who have to stay at home while thousands of the 
country’s bravest lads are sacrificing everything to 
crush the power-mad ruler of Germany and his fear- 
driven, conscienceless army of barbarians. Store own- 
ers in every line of business have shown their willing- 
ness and eagerness to help keep up the morale of the 





Patriotic Window Display of Hardware, 


people by devoting the windows of their establishments 
to trims of an inspiring nature. 

Hardware dealers, especially, have shown them- 
selves to be true blue in this respect. They have given, 
and are giving, special prominence in their exhibits to 
commodities which help win the war, and have man- 
aged to include in the display something to cause the 
observer to think seriously about the war and to in- 
duce him to contribute to its support. That the pa- 
triotic exhibits prepared by hardware dealers have 
done a great deal toward promoting a spirit of loyalty 
is evident from the many letters and personal con- 
gratulations which have been received by store owners 
in this line all over the country. Furthermore, it has 
been observed that contributions to the Red Cross and 
the other agencies have been increased considerably by 
these patriotic displays. The sale of liberty bonds and 
thrift stamps has likewise been encouraged by these 
exhibits. 

Now that the importance of the window display as a 
factor in inspiring loyalty has been recognized, the 


‘ 


question arises among storeowners of how to arrange 
these displays so as to make them most effective and 
so as to be representative of the particular trade in 
which the merchant is engaged. The window display 
shown in the accompanying illustration is a good an- 
swer to this question. One important fact about it is 
that the articles of which the display is constructed are 
all taken from the hardware stock. Thus, the ex- 
hibit not only was effective from a patriotic point of 
view, but was symbolic of the hardware trade, and at- 
merchandise sold 
This display was 


tracted considerable attention to the 
by the company which presented it. 








Se ok Se 
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Arranged for the Van Dervoort Company, Incorporated, 126-128 East Michigan Avenue, 
and 108-118 South Grand Avenue, 


Lansing, Michigan. 

arranged for the Van Dervoort Hardware Company, 
This concern does both a retail 
Its retail store is at 126-128 


Lansing, Michigan. 
and a wholesale business. 
East Michigan avenue, and its wholesale store at 108- 
118 South Grand avenue. The company submitted a 
photograph of the window display, together with a 
description of its arrangement, and requested that 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
We are glad to comply with the 


it be published 
HARDWARE REcorRD, 
request beeause we believe that this window display 1s 
a fine example of a patriotic exhibit, and the descrip- 
tion offers an opportunity for other hardware dealers 
to obtain some valuable pointers. The description fol- 
lows: 

“We submit to you herewith a photograph of a pa- 
triotic window display which attracted a large amount 
of attention because of its patriotic character and be- 
cause of its novel arrangement. This window 1s 
twenty feet wide and eight feet deep. The battleship 
is made from cross-cut saws trimmed with pipe fit- 
tings, wood faucets, mallets, and other hardware. The 
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smoke effect is obtained by the use of steel wool. The 
ocean effect is created by employing white cotton waste 
with common bluing sprinkled over the top with a 
hand atomizer. The background is a sign cloth on 
which is painted an ocean scene. All the articles in 
the display are taken from the hardware stock. The 
submarine is made from small saws loaded with fire 
extinguishers for torpedoes. The display aroused 
much enthusiasm, both from a patriotic and a business 
point of view.” 


BACKGROUND IS IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
MAKING WINDOW DISPLAY. 





Arranging a window exhibit to get the best effect is 
not a matter of guess-work. It requires the exercise 
of intelligence. Simple as it seems at first glance, it 
involves the whole science of salesmanship. Being 
essentially an appeal to human desires and necessities, 
the window display must take into account many prin- 
ciples of expression which come within the domain of 
psychology. The ways in which the human mind 
operates have been studied for centuries. The knowl- 
edge thus detived has been classified and systematized 
in the science of psychology. Broadly speaking, this 
includes a description of the methods by which the 
five senses are affected by instruments for conveying 
ideas and emotions to the brain. 

Painstaking experiments have disclosed the fact that 
human beings are susceptible to colors in varying ratio. 
Colors which are antagonistic to one another produce 
a disagreeable sensation. In turn, this sensation is 
extended to the articles embraced within the area of 
the conflict. Consequently, when arranging the back- 
ground of a window exhibit, care should be taken to 
avoid a clash of colors which is sure to distract from 
the commodities displayed. Thus, for example, yellow 
and purple displease the eye when used in conjunction. 
Pink and brown do not go well together. Bright red 
and heliotrope are not harmonious in combination. 

Therefore, when you are planning the background 
for your window display be sure to choose such com- 
binations of colors as produce the most gratifying 
impression upon the passerby. When you decide upon 
a color or set of colors, do not let your decision be 
final until you have tried out the color or colors in 
association with the goods which you intend to display. 
Bear in mind that the function of the window exhibit 
it to attract attention in the most favorable manner 
possible and to hold it long enough for the goods to 
make a strong appeal to the eye and mind of the 
observer. 

It is advisable for all who plan to take part in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp Window 
Display Competition, which is now going on, to pay 
close attention to the description of the backgrounds 
which accompanies each photograph of a window ex- 
hibit entered in the present contest. Remember that 
the more you know about pleasing the senses through 
this form of publicity the better your chances are of 
making sales as well as of winning one of the prizes in 
this Competition. Read carefully the conditions 
printed at the end of this article and then make up 
your mind to prepare a window display for entry in 
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the contest. Do not rest satisfied with one entry. 

Study, plan, investigate, and improve your work by 

comparison with the work of others. Send us the 

results of such improvement in the form of photo- 

graphs and descriptions of additional window displays. 
Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines ; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in merit ; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 1st, 1918. Address al photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 


These photographs and de- 


Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 
Committee of 
be an 


A Competition three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 


or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 


will expert 


ners of the Competition. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de 


AND Harpware Recorp re- 


scriptions submitted. 


CONDEMNING FAULTS OF OTHERS IS A 
POOR BUSINESS POLICY. 





If a man devotes himself to the task of condemn 
ing the faults in the way his own business is being run, 
and if he strives hard to remedy those faults, he ts 
making much better use of his time than the man 
who is continually condemning the faults in other 
people’s business methods. 


“*- 


PRICE-CUTTING IS AN EVIL. 


Price cutting is an undoubted evil in the hardware 


trade. In many cases it is the result of “bluffing” by 
g for a little 


penurious customers, who want something 
less than it is worth. The most effective remedy 1s a 


mutually friendly attitude between local merchants 


in the same line of trade. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION LAW 
ESTABLISHES NATIONAL PROGRAM. 

The vocational rehabilitation law as enacted by 
Congress and approved by the President on June 27, 
1918, establishes the national program for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled soldiers, allocating responsibility to 
the military medical authorities previous to discharge, 
and to a civil department of the Government, the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, subsequent to 
discharge. The law recognizes to the full extent the 
principle that the restoration of disabled soldiers to a 
satisfactory economic as well as physical basis is a 
national responsibility to be discharged under the sole. 
direction and control of the appropriate agencies of 
the Federal Government. In general, the law is clear- 
ly based upon the acceptance of the theory that the 
making of a civilian out of a soldier is a task which 
should be intrusted to and controlled by civilian 
agencies. 

The law provides in section 6 “that all medical and 
surgical work or other treatment necessary to give 
functional and mental restoration to disabled persons 
prior to their discharge from the military or naval 
forces of the United States shall be under the control 
of the War Department and Navy Department, re- 
spectively.” This means that in addition to the full 
range of usual measures for medical and surgical 
treatment work may be utilized by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in military hospitals for its curative value. What 
is known as bedside or ward occupation, as well as the 
later utilization of curative workshops in connection 
with the hospitals, will, therefore, be primarily under 
the direction of the military medical authorities. 

As bearing upon the practical operation of the new 
law, especially in regard to the work done while the 
man is still in the Army and under treatment, it should 
be remembered that upon the recommendation of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, approved by the Sec- 
retary of War in May, 1918, it is now the policy of 
the Army to retain in the service every man disabled 
in line of duty (even though not expected to return 
to duty) until he has attained complete recovery or 
as complete recovery as is to be expected that he will 
attain when the nature of the disability is considered. 

When medical treatment is completed and the man 
is discharged from the Army the new law offers to 
his free choice the privilege of taking vocational train- 
ing courses provided by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. No compulsion, military or eco- 
nomic, will be exercised except that the law author- 
izes the withholding of compensation from a man 
who neglects or willfully fails to follow a course of 
vocational training which he has once selected and 
embarked upon. 

Section 4 of the law authorizes the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education “to provide for the place- 
ment of rehabilitated persons in suitable or gainful 
occupations,” and to this end authorizes and directs 
the said board “to utilize with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Labor the facilities of the Department of 
Labor in so far as may be practicable in the placement 
of rehabilitated persons in suitable or gainful occu- 
pations.” 
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The law provides that every person so following a 
course of vocational rehabilitation under the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the law shall “receive monthly 
compensation equal to the amount of his monthly pay 
for the last month of his active service or equal to the 
amount to which he would be entitled under article 3 
of said act” (meaning the war-risk insurance law), 
“whichever amount is the greater.” “In the case of 
enlisted men the family is entitled to compulsory: allot- 
ment and allowance under the war-risk insurance law 
in the same manner as if the man were still in the 
service and “for the purpose of computing and paying 
compulsory allotment and family allowance, his com- 
pensation shall be treated as his monthly pay.” The 
Federal board has the power to pay the expense of 
travel, lodging, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses of persons following its courses of vocational 
education. 

In order that there may be effected a continuous 
process of vocational training the law directs that the 
Federal board shall, in establishing its plans and rules 
and regulations for vocational training, co-operate 
with the War Department and the Navy Department 
to this end. It is specifically required that “whenever 
training is employed as a therapeutic measure by the 
War Department or Navy Department a plan may be 
established between those agencies and the board act- 
ing in an advisory capacity to insure in so far as 
medical requirements permit a proper process of train- 
ing and the proper preparation of instructors for such 
training.” Reciprocally, it is further provided that 
the medical authorities of the Army and Navy may 
act in an advisory capacity with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in the care of the disabled sol- 
dier or sailor after his discharge. 

The foregoing summary of the main provisions of 
the vocational rehabilitation law will serve to indicate 
the general limits of the program of the Red Cross. 
This will have little to do with the technical phases 
of treatment, training, or even placement. So far as 
the after care of disabled soldiers is a community 
problem, the responsibility will fall upon the home 
service sections, and their chief duty will be to con- 
tinue the helpful relations to the man and his family 
already established during the period of active service. 
In the forthcoming special pamphlet to be issued by 
the department of civilian relief, entitled ““Home 
Service and the Disabled‘ Soldier” (ARC 210), the 
duties of home service have been summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To bring solidly behind the disabled soldier 
at all stages of the reconstruction process the moral 
support of his family, making them realize that he is 
at this time just as much in the service of his coun- 
try as when in the trenches. 

(2) To assist the men, through the competent 
legal service at the command of the home service 
section, to secure the benefits of the war-risk insur- 
ance law, and especially the provisions for compensa- 
tion and insurance. 

(3) To urge upon disabled men as opportunity 
presents the wisdom and necessity of taking full ad- 
vantage of the Government's plans for their care and 
training. 
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(4) To encourage them in the early and critical 
stages of their return to employment when the strug- 
gle to overcome the mental and physical handicap is 
most acute. 

(5) To help bring about a reasonable and sympa- 
thetic attitude on the part of employers which shall 
give every handicapped man more than an average 
chance, while avoiding the danger of tempting him to 
forego the necessary training for the specious attrac- 
tion of an immediate but perhaps unsuitable job. 

(6) To mold public opinion so that it will dis- 
countenance trivial and demoralizing entertainment 
and hero worship and substitute a constructive atti- 
tude which, while demanding a square deal for the 
returned soldier, shall require of him every reasonable 
effort to insure his economic independence. 

(7) To supply information, encouragement, legal, 
medical, and business advice, and other service, and 
even material relief when necessary, in like manner 
as is now being done for the families of men at the 
front—such service to continue from the time the man 
ceases to be an active member of the fighting forces 
to the time when neither he nor his family shall 
longer need or desire assistance. 


oo 


AELPS HOUSEWIFE ENFORCE THRIFT. 





Now, if ever, is the time for thrift. With our 
Nation at war, it is absolutely imperative that we util- 
ize every bit of eatable food. In the accompanying 
illustration is shown the Enterprise Food Chopper, 
Number 703, made by the 

Manufacturing 
of Pennsylvania, 


Enterprise 
Company 

Philadelphia, which makes it 
*Hoover- 


“eee? 


FOOOCHOPPER & 
possible for us to 
ize.’ Many delicious con- 


coctions can be produced 


with the aid of this chopper 


from “left-overs.” Each 
chopper is provided with 
four knives, the fine knife 





for chopping sausage, mince 
horse radish, etc. ; the 
knife for codfish, 
scrapple, etc.; the 
and lobster for salads, etc., 


meat, 
medium 


Enterprise Food Chopper 
Number 703, Made by 
Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


knife for hash, chicken 
and a nut butter cutter which is very helpful in making 
butter from nuts of an oily nature. The chopper is 
said to chop three pounds of meat per minute and 
weighs eight pounds. There also is a stuffing attach- 
ment for use in connection with this chopper in mak- 
ing sausage. It has a corrugated spout which pre- 
vents air from entering the casing, thus assuring the 
preservation of sausage. 

Dealers should take advantage of this 
economy and demonstrate its benefits to housewives. 
Complete data regarding these choppers and catalog 
listing the company’s various other lines can be 
secured by addressing the Enterprise Manufacturing 
‘Company of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


& 
> 


Peace short of the efficient finishing of this su- 
‘preme job would be for us and all the allied cause 
unspeakable shame, unforgettable humiliation. 


coarse 


“war time” 
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CHILDREN ARE IMPORTANT FACTORS IN 
BUILDING UP GOOD WILL. 


Quite a number of people are puzzled by the proverb, 
“The child is father of the man.” At first reading it 
seems senseless and self-contradictory. But it em- 
bodies a profound wisdom. The lesson of this proverb 
is as fully applicable to the problems of retail mer- 
chandising as to those of social 
culture 
Child culture has become, indeed, 
the basis of all striving toward 
national betterment. We 


reached the stage ' . — 
Lt LN 






and civic development. 


have 





of progress in 
which we recog- 
nize the intimate 
relationship _ be- 
tween the health 
and intelligence 
of the child and 
the prosperity and welfare of the nation. 
mentality which can be employed for promoting and 


Auto-Wheel Made 


Convertible Roadster, 
by Buffalo Sled Company, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 


Every instru- 


fostering the physical and intellectual well-being of a 
child is coming more and more into general appli- 
cation. 

Fresh air and exercises of a nature which are not 
exhausting but which at the same time give full oppor- 
tunity to the spirit of playfulness are recommended 
for children of all ages. The hardware merchant may 
contribute his share toward this praiseworthy purpose 
of bettering the children of the republic and at the 
same time derive reasonable profit by pushing the sale 
of such practical play devices as the Auto-Wheel Con- 
vertible Roadster made by [buffalo Sled Company, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 
children is a big factor in the building up of business. 
The 
of the Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster and persuades 
parents to buy them for their children is undoubtedly 


The good will of 


hardware merchant who, therefore, pushes the sale 


strengthening himself from a business point of view. 
This product of the Buffalo Sled Company is well 
made and will give a reasonably long term of service. 
Catalogs and prices can be had by writing to Buffalo 
Sled Company, Department C, North Tonawanda, 
New York. 
oo 
TRAPSHOOTERS PLAN THE FORMATION 
OF A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

Plans are well under way for the formation of a 
national organization of trapshooters. llardware 
dealers who carry a line of sporting goods will find it 
to their advantage to inform themselves with regard 
to the new association. In the past trapshooters have 
had no organization to compare with the big national 
Interstate 


with 


golf, tennis and athletic associations. The 
Trapshooting Association 
much success in the supervision of national shooting 
tournaments and sectional competition, but it has not 
its right 


has, it is true, met 


been the means of giving the amateur body 


ful position in the control the national organiza 
tion of the sport, or of developing interest in trap- 
shooting among beginners and prospective shooters. 


The Development Department of the Interstate 
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Trapshooting Association which has recently been 
formed to carry out this much needed work, deserves 
the support of every one who in any way comes into 
contact with the sport of trapshooting. Especially 
should it receive the active encouragement of every 
dealer, wholesale or retail, who furnishes shooting 
supplies. Trapshooting and its co-partner, the Ameri- 
ican Game Protective Association, have in the past 
afforded much material benefit for the trade, and these 
benefits will not only continue but will increase in 
ratio to the support given by the dealers throughout 
the country. 

Under the plan of the Development Department of 
the Interstate Trapshooting Association, there are two 
classes of membership, Active Membership and Or- 
ganization Membership. The Active Membership 
consists of amateurs and professionals, who are pre- 
sented with an Identification Card. Charters of Af- 
filiation are granted to organizations such as gun clubs, 
country clubs, manufacturing institutions and jobbing 
firms. Individuals interested in trapshooting, through 
their connection with the trade, are eligible as Active 
Members. Firms in the trade are eligible for Organ- 
ization Membership. 

Both individuals and organizations are supporting 
this new department in splendid fashion. They feel 
that where they reap so much material benefit, the least 
they can do is to join the Interstate and give it their 
enthusiastic support. 

In gaining new recruits and developing new clubs, 
the trade can assist materially. There are many 
sportsmen in the hardware dealer’s territory who can 
be interested in trapshooting. Every recruit means an 
additional enthusiastic booster. 

The moore trapshooting is developed, the more the 
dealer gets out of it as a sportsman and as a business 
man. The dues for individual members are but $1 per 
For the Charter of Affiliation the dues are $5 
Hardware merchants interested in the mat- 


year. 
per year. 
ter are requested to communicate with the Interstate 
Trapshooting Association, Development Department, 
suilding, New York City. 
++ 
SAYS IT IS MORE NECESSARY THAN HIS 
SUNDAY PAPER. 


Marbridge 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
Please extend my subscription for two years more, 
for which I enclose the amount of four dollars. I 
can better afford to get along without my Sunday 
paper than the AMERICAN ARTISAN. Its articles are 
always timely, instructive, and clearly written. 
Very truly yours, 
A. G. MAAs, 
Hardware and Tinning. 
Blue Earth, Minnesota, July 15, 1918. 





PRODUCES AN ENAMEL WHICH DOES 
NOT CHIP OR CRACK. 


One of the common grievances against agate ware is 
that it chips and cracks. However, the Lalance and 
Grosjean Manufacturing Company of New York City 
makes a line of agate nickel-steel ware—a seamless 
self-basting roaster of this line being shown in the 
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accompanying illustration—which it claims does 
neither of these things. The enamel is so hard that the 
fusing point is not reached until the nickel-steel of 
which the articles are constructed is about ready to 
melt, thereby combining with the pure vitreous com- 
position and forming a clinch or perfect union. 





Seamless Self-Basting Roaster, Made by Laiance & Grosjean 
Manufacturing Company, New York City. 


This Agate nickel-steel ware is strong and durable, 
yet it is light and easily handled. It is double coated 
with a hard vitreous covering, presenting a smooth, 
highly polished and mottled gray surface which is 
easily cleaned and is not subject to rust. Complete in- 
formation regarding Lalance and Grosjean Manufac- 
turing Company’s line of Agaie nickel-steel ware, and 
this self-basting roaster in particular, may be secured 
by dealers from the Company’s offices in New York 
City, Boston or 1g00° South Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





PRESIDENT STATES WAR INTENTIONS. 


“We intend what our forefathers, the founders of 
this Republic, intended. We in America believe our 
participation in this war to be the fruitage of what 
they planted. Our case differs from theirs only in this, 
that it is our inestimable privilege to concert with men 
out of every nation what shall make not only the liber- 
ties of America secure, but the liberties of every other 
people as well. * * * 

“There can be but one issue. The settlement must 
be final. There can be no compromise. No halfway 
decision would be tolerable. No halfway decision is 
conceivable. * * * 

“The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces 
they knew little of—forces which can never be crushed 
to earth again; for they have in their heart an inspira- 
tion and a purpose which are deathless and of the very 
stuff of triumph.”—From the President’s Mount Ver- 
non Address. 





+o 


IS APPROVED BY NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS AFTER A MOST 
EXHAUSTIVE INVESTIGATION. 


There are certain facts which must be known to 
hardware dealers before they can accept or reject 
heavy articles such as fire-door hardware from a man- 
ufacturing company. They must know something 
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about the ability (proved by actual experience) of the 
hardware to retard and reduce fires, and they must 
find out whether the company has a good reputation. 
If the fire door hardware has proved its usefulness, 
and if the con- 
cern which 
makes it is 
known to be ab- 
solutely honest 
and reliable, 
then the dealer 
not hesi- 
about sell- 


need 
tate 
ing it. 

. By applying 
these tests to 
the Fire Door 
Hardware shown herewith, and manufactured by 
Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, 100 Third 
Street, Aurora, Illinois, the dealer may obtain a fair 
idea as to its quality. The Fire Door Hardware made 
by this company may be found in the list of articles 
examined under the standard requirements of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, after exhaus- 
tive investigation by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Incorporated, and approved for use. The fixtures 
bear their label, and are made in accordance with their 
rules governing the various types of standard equip- 
ment. Such approval is not given unless the hard- 
ware is actually capable of retarding and preventing 
fires. 

But besides being approved by this institution the 
hardware has shown its value by actual service on 
buildings all over the country. The company has on 
file numerous examples of how its hardware has 
checked the spread of fire and thus prevented the loss 
of many lives and much money. In one instance, of 
which the company is ready to furnish details, the 
R-W Fire Doors, as they are called, saved an entire 





Fire Door Hardware, Made by Richards- 
Wilcox Manufacturing Company, 100 
Third Street, Aurora, Illinois. 


town from probable destruction by fire. The com- 
pany backs the fire door hardware which it makes 
with its reputation earned during its many years of 
experience. The success which it is enjoying, and 
the popularity of its products both testify to the fact 
that the company’s reputation is of a nature which 
makes it safe and profitable to do business with it. 
Dealers would, therefore, do well to send for informa- 
tion concerning the fire door hardware and the other 
products made by the Richards-Wilcox Manufactur- 
ing Company, by addressing this concern at 100 Third 
Street, Aurora, Illinois. 
~o- 


CHEERFULNESS IS A BUSINESS ASSET. 


The day of the pompous merchant with Lord 
Dunready whiskers and the solemn expression of a 
funeral director are definitely past. Cheerfulness is 
now recognized as an essential part of selling and 
buying. It is a business asset—a part of the service 
which goes with quality. Wise retailers cultivate it 
for its value in dollars and cents as well as for its 


good effect upon themselves. 





National War Savings Day is the stay-at-home’s 
day. 


SERVICE IS A FACTOR OF SUCCESS. 

In the judgment of the shrewdest merchants, the 
biggest factor in the business world today is service. 
Service thought out and applied along lines of friend- 
liness and sincerity is the surest power for develop- 
ing and maintaining that intangible asset which we 
call “good will,” and without which no business can 
continue to prosper. 


—_ “ee 


HELPS OFFSET LABOR SHORTAGE. 





Instinctively all commodities and mechanisms are 
judged by Americans today primarily from the angle 
of their utility in fostering the military necessities of 
the nation. Retailers in all lines of business are on 


the lookout for devices which will help them overcome 














Elevator Made by Kimball Brothers Company, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 


the acute shortage of help in their stores. With charac 
teristic American enterprise they are readjusting the 
system of handling goods in their places with a view 
to maintaining efficient service at the highest possible 
levels during the war period. In this connection it is 
well to call attention to the labor saving value of the 
hand elevators made by Kimball Brothers Company 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, a type of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This hand elevator can 
be changed to a direct connected electric elevator with 
little trouble. 

The elevator typified in the illustration is the Num 
ber 2 which has a capacity of eighteen hundred pounds. 
When changed to an electric the motor, controller and 
winding machine are all in one piece. This elevator 
is operated by a cable passing down to the hatchway so 
that by pulling down on the cable the current is thrown 
Conversely, 


platform 


into the motor for raising th 


pulling up on the cable reverses the 


current in the 
motor, thereby runs the motor in the opposite direction, 


and lowers the platform. In addition, an automatic 
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stop is used on the platform by means of which the 
elevator can be stopped at any floor without trouble. 
Also, it may be locked at any floor desired. Prices 
and other information regarding both direct and alter- 
nating current, electric converted hand-power elevators, 
may be obtained by addressing Kimball Brothers Com- 
pany, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


» 





ADVERTISING MUST BE CONSTANT. 

Without exaggeration it may be said that adver- 
tising is the oxygen of business. Just as our bodies 
decline when we cease to take into our lungs an ade- 
quate and constant supply of oxygen from the air, 
so business loses in vigor and profit when it ceases 
to advertise. 

OES NS 
OBITUARY. 


George Bancroft Adair. 

After having been identified with the growth of 
Seattle, Washington, for thirty-five years—during 
much of which period he was prominent in the hard- 
ware trade—George Bancroft Adair died a few days 
ago at the family residence, 1021 First Avenue, in 
that city. He was born in Romulus, Seneca County, 
New York, July 13, 1847, where he attended school 
until his thirteenth year. The three succeeding years 
he spent as an apprentice in a hardware store. Later 
he entered Ames College (now the University of 
Syracuse) and completed a full English and commer- 
cial course. After graduation, he returned to the 
hardware business. He migrated to California in 
1868. Thence, in 1883, he went to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, where he established the firm of George B. 
Adair and Son: 

He was a leading member of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce. He distinguished himself in that body 
by the active part which he took in the fight for lower 
freight rates for the merchants of the city. He leaves 
a wife, Mrs. M. E. Adair, four daughters, Mrs. F. E. 
Dingley, Mrs. Florence L. Smyth, Miss Winifred 
Adair, and Miss Ruby Jean Adair, and a son, George 
H. \Adair. 

OE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


27,183.—A company in Algeria desires to purchase and 
secure an agency for the sale of small motor cars and ac- 
cessories, razors, etc. Payment will be made by cash against 
documents at destination. Correspondence may be in English. 
References. 

27,185.—A firm in Ireland wishes to purchase and secure 
an agency for the sale of automobile accessories. Quotations 
should be made f. 0. b. New York. Cash will be paid. 
References. 
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27,188.—A manufacturers’ agent in South Africa desires 
to be placed in communication with American manufacturers 
and exporters of paints, turpentine, rope and wood screws. 
Catalogues and price lists should be submitted. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. References. 

27,190.—A company in New Zealand wishes to secure an 
exclusive agency for the sale of enamel and aluminum ware 
of all’ kinds, including those for surgical and medicinal uses; 
metal, iron, steel, pipes, galvanized iron, wire ropes, etc.; 
tools; cutlery, ironmongery; fence wire and wire netting; 
linoleum, etc. Quotations should be made f. o. b. United 
States port. Payment will be made by 60 or 30 days’ draft 
against acceptance, but other terms will be considered. 
References. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Chitten- 
den Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, July 23, 24 and 25, 1918. W. J. 
Kaiser, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tennessee Retail Hardware Association, Nashville, Aug- 
ust 6, 7 and 8, 1918. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard 
Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman; Chicago, August 7 and 8, 1918. Ray- 
mond Marsh, Secretary, Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Illinois. 

J. J. Page of North Salem has bought the Eiken 
Perry stock of hardware at Danville. The store will be under 
the management of J. C. Betts. The stock was purchased for 
his son who is in the army and will be turned over to him 
when he leaves the service. 

lowa. 

John Oosdick has purchased a stock of hardware in Gut- 
tenberg. 

The Schmidt Hardware Company, Marshalltown, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by Meta 
Schmidt and C. F. Schmidt. 

Kentucky. 

The Forsyth Biggs Hardware Company, Pikeville, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Frank 
J. Forsyth, E. F. Forsyth and Seaton H. Biggs. 

Minnesota. 

Norelius and Swanstrom have sold their hardware store 
at Seaforth to Footh Brothers. 

North Dakota. 

Dick Williams has sold his hardware store at Dogden to 
Joseph Litt. 

The Fillmore Hardware Company has been organized at 
Fillmore with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Nebraska. 

The Bevens Kelley Hardware Company at Valentine has 
been succeeded by Mrs. J. T. Kelly. 

Gus Wessel has sold his interest in the Wessel Hard- 
ware Company at Wismer to William Schartow. 

Oklahoma. 

Bryant Brown has bought the Hammon Hardware stock 
at Hammon. 

The Parshon hardware stock at Skiatook has been bought 
by H. B. McCullough. 

J. F. Robertson and J. J. Prince have bought the Broken 
Bow Hardware Store at Broken Bow. 

South Dakota. 

G. J. Martin has bought the Osborn and Osborn hard- 
ware store at Yankton. 

Penrod and Wilson have sold an interest in their hard- 
ware business to J. C. Blum at Lebanon. 

Texas. 

Haresh and Burton, hardware dealers at Yoakum, will 

open a branch store at Hallettsville. 
Wisconsin. 

Kucksdorf and Son have sold their hardware store at 

Leopolis to Ramsdell and Fuchs. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Triple Airless Tire Company, Manorville, 
Pennsylvania, has let the contract for the erection of 
a new plant. 


2@-> 
-eo- 


PATENTS AN ANTISKID DEVICE. 





Under number 1,268,931, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Burton G. Cope, Orrville, 
Ohio, for an antiskid device for automobiles, described 
in the following: 

In an anti-slipping attach- 
ment for vehicle wheels, a 
head member secured upon 
the side of a spoke of said 
wheel, bifurcations upon the 
said head member, a bolt 
slidably mounted through 
apertures in said _ bifurca- 
tions, the extremities of the 
said bolt being designed to 
project through the aper- 
tures in the said bifurcations and to be withdrawn to 
permit the opposite end links of a chain section to be 
passed over said bifurcations, and means upon the 
said bolt for normally positioning it with its extremi- 
ties projecting through the apertures in the bifur- 
cations. 
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GIVES SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSERVING 
THE GASOLENE SUPPLY. 


Although the Government has not yet placed any 
very great restrictions on autoists in their use of gaso- 
lene, and although it may never resort to any particu- 
larly stringent rules which will seriously interfere 
with the pleasure of the car owners, their duty is, 
nevertheless, clear. They must conserve gasolene vol- 
untarily and not wait to be forced to do it. They 
should be glad at all times to accept sensible advice 
on how to do it. The conserving of our gasolene 
supply is one of the important factors in winning the 
war. Here is where the hardware dealer who sells 
automobile accessories can render a patriotic service. 
He should always be ready to offer suggestions to the 
He should take an active part in teaching 
He should 


autoists. 
them how to stop the waste of gasolene. 
show them that such conservation will enable them to 
do their duty to their country and at the same time 
obtain personal advantages arising from an ece- 
nomical running of their machines. The following 
are some suggestions which should be made known 
to the autoists. The hardware dealer can help in doing 
this. It is with this hope that we append them here- 
with: 

1. Don’t spill or expose gasolene to air—it evapo- 
rates rapidly and is dangerous. 


2. Don’t use gasolene for cleaning and washing- 
ing—use kerosene or other materials to cut grease. 

3. Stop all gasolene leakages. Form habit of shut- 
ting off gas at tank or feed pipe. 

4. Adjust brake bands so they do not drag. 
that all bearings run freely. 

5. Don't let engine run when car is standing. It 
is good for starter battery to be used frequently. 

) 


See 


s 
( 


able changes in the temperature require. 
7. Keep needle valve clean and adjust carburetor 


. Have carburetor adjusted as often as consider- 


(while engine is hot) to use as lean mixture as pos- 


sible. A rich mixture fouls the engine and is waste- 
ful. 

8. Pre-heat air entering carburetor and keep 
radiator covered in cold weather—this will insure 


better vaporization. 

9g. See that spark is timed correctly with engine 
and drive with spark as fully advanced as possible 
without causing engine to labor. 

10. Have a hot spark, keep plugs clean and spark 
points properly adjusted. 

it. Avoid high speed. The average car is most 
economical at 15 to 25 miles an hour. 

12. Don’t accelerate and stop quickly—it wastes 
gas and wears out tires. Stop engine and coast long 
hills. 

13. Cut down 
Do a number of errands in one trip. 

14. Know your mileage per gallon. Fill tank full 
and divide odometer mileage hv gallons consumed. 


— ow 


INVENTOR ASSIGNS PATENT RIGHTS FOR 
CARBURETOR ATTACHMENT. 


aimless and needless use of cars. 








John C. Magness, New York City, assignor to the 
Atlas Auto Specialties Company, New York City, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
carburetor attachment, described 


1,269,104, for a 


herewith: 


, 


A device of the character de- 
scribed comprising a cylindrical 
liquid holding tank, and a nar- 
row, accurate compartment lo- 
cated at one side of the tank and 
near its bottom, said compart- 





ment having a hole near its bot- 
tom for opening communication 
with the tank, and a hole near 
its top for opening communica 





tion with the atmosphere. 
— saiiascis 
Buying War Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds is 
not only the safest investment that can be made but 
aid your Govern- 


the easiest and most direct way to 
ment. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








SELECTS WORDS TO FIT COMMODITY. 





Much costly advertising space is only partially pro- 
ductive for the reason that the advertiser fails to 
select words which fit his commodity. He is satisfied 
with familiar expressions which have been in use so 
long that they have lost their edge and become dull 
and blunted. What he needs to do is to exercise his 
intellect upon the wording of his publicity. The Eng- 
lish poet, Tennyson, is said to have smoked a whole 
box of cigars over a single line in his great poem, “In 
Memoriam.” His persistence and striving for excel- 
lence are an example which writers of advertisements 


would do well to follow. 
aK * kK 


Very frequently an article which is of such a nature 
that it offers great sales possibilities fails to appeal to 
the buyers because of careless advertising on the part 
of the merchant who handles the commodity. The 
fact that the article has qualities which should make 
it an easy one to sell is, in most cases, the main cause 
for the poor copy. The merchant is inclined to be- 
lieve that the arrangement of his advertisement is 
not of much importance and that the article which he 
sells is so much in demand that the mere mention of 
the fact that he handles it is sufficient to draw the 
buyers to his store in large numbers. Such reasoning 





OIL COOK STOVES 


WILL DO ALL YOUR COOKING OR BAKING 


WINTER and SUMMER 


ECONOMICAL 


KO ODOR OR SMOKE INTENSE HEAT. 



















en The Solution 
n ° 
CAMPS or 4 for gas short 
COTTAGES. ages in the 
1, 2 and 3 Hole Home. 
Burners. 
OVENS 


Prices ' 
$4.50 to $23 $3.10 to $6.25 


STEINER & VOEGTLY 


230-234 DIAMOND ST., PITTSBURG 











is, however, unsound, to say the least. There are 
very likely other dealers who sell the same kind of 
article, and who advertise it extensively and effec- 
tively. Consequently, the man who does not give 
much time, thought, or care to his advertisements will 
be the loser. The trade will go to the other dealer. 
It is evident, therefore, that good advertising is neces- 
sary even if the dealer handles articles which in them- 
selves offer opportunities for many sales. 

The advertisement of the Steiner and Voegtly 
Hardware Company, reproduced herewith from the 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is a case 
in point. The article which the company advertises, 


namely an oil cook stove, is one which is always in 
demand among the women buyers. It possesses fine 
sales prospects. However, this did not cause the 
company to be careless in preparing its copy. A first 
glance at the advertisement shows that it has been 
carefully planned and that a considerable amount 
of time and thought has been given to its composi- 
tion. 

One of the factors of importance in this copy is 
mentioning of the range of prices. In an advertise- 
ment of this kind this factor is very essential. The 
housewife insists upon knowing prices. If they are 
not given in an advertisement it is very hard to hold 
her interest. She cannot be induced to trade with the 
dealer who refuses to tell in his advertisement the 
prices of his articles. 

Another feature which makes this copy forceful is 
the way in which the company has sensed the quali- 
ties most in demand by the buyers of the article adver- 
tised. When a woman goes to buy an oil cook stove 
she is particularly anxious to obtain one which is 
economical, which produces no odor and which is 
capable of giving intense heat when it is needed. 
Consequently, by stating that the stoves which it sells 
possess those advantages the advertisement arouses 
the interest of the buyers. The other advantages men- 
tioned for the article on sale, namely, that it will do 
all the cooking and baking both in winter and sum- 
mer, and that it is indispensable in camp or cottages 
likewise carry an appeal to the prospective customers. 
On the whole this advertisement is a good piece of 
work and is capable of bringing very profitable re- 


sults. 
x * * 


THIS IS AN EASY PROPHECY. 





The trade or profession of prophesying is fraught 
with uncertainties and disappointment. But there is 
one phase of it which presents no difficulties. It may 
be stated in few words. It relates to the families of 
the coming generations in America. This is an easy 
prophecy, namely, that the good families of the future 
in our country will not date from the time their 
ancestors came across, but from the time they went 


across. 
* * xX 


PUTS MERCHANTS IN TWO CLASSES. 





There are but two classes of merchants—those who 
advertise and those who do not. The man who ad- 
vertises has the best of the deal. He keeps himself 
before the public—and he keeps their quality and 
price uppermost in the public mind. People talk 
about a man who advertises because they know he has 
something worth advertising—or he wouldn’t adver- 
tise. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








VENTILATING ENGINEER IS HONORED. 


At the celebration of the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
the birth of Elias Howe, Jr., inventor of the sewing 
machine, which was held recently in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, Major James W. H. Myrick, ventilating engi- 
neer of Boston, Massachusetts, and member of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, was the principal speaker. In the course of his 
review of the history of Bridgeport, he paid a grace- 
ful tribute to Samuel H. Wheeler as “one of the great- 
est ventilating engineers of the United States.” He 
said that the State of Massachusetts sent a commission 
not long ago to Bridgeport, Connecticut, to study the 
ventilating system established by Mr. Wheeler in the 
schools of that city. He declared that Bridgeport had 
reason to be proud of such a citizen as Samuel H. 
Wheeler whose talent and character reflected credit 


upon the metropolis. 
*e- 


GLOBE WARM AIR HEATER IS SAID TO 
BURN ALL GRADES OF FUEL. 





In these days of increasingly rigid economy in the 
matter of fuel, favorable attention is certain to be 
attracted to a warm air heater which is described as 





Globe Warm Air Heater, Made by the Globe Stove and Range 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana. 


burning any and all grades of fuel with efficient re- 
sults. This is the claim made for “Series B’’ Globe 
Warm Air Heater, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, manufactured by the Globe Stove and Range 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana. It is asserted by the 


makers that the combustion chamber, radiator, and 
fire pot of this heater are so designed as to assure a 
fill measure of fuel economy. It is declared that the 
coal is enclosed in a circle of intense heat and as the 
fuel burns from the outside toward the center, it keeps 
throwing off the gas and coking the coal ahead of it. 
The hot air from the slots uniting with the gases 
causes them to burn, producing a continuous gas and 
coke fire from which, say the manufacturers, there is 
no soot, comparatively few ashes, and never any 
clinkers. 

It is maintained by the makers of the Globe Warm 
Air Heater that it is really a genuine self-cleaning 
warm air heater. The construction of the radiator 
and super-radiator is stated to be such that any soot 
and dirt which may be formed, drops directly into 
the fire pot. The combustion chamber is described 
as a solid, one-piece, cone-shaped casting, with eight 
openings leading to the radiator. In turn, the radi- 
ator has eight openings through which the products 
of combustion enter, and four exits in its top, through 
which the products of combustion enter the super- 
radiator. These four exits are graduated, the small 
est being the closest to the vent. This is done in order 
that the gas and smoke may be properly proportioned 
so that the super-radiator may be uniformly heated. 
Dealers and installers may obtain further particulars 
by addressing the Globe Stove and Range Company, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

oor 


GOVERNMENT FIXES MAXIMUM PRICES 
ON “MODIFIED MINE-RUN” COAL. 


Repeatedly it has been urged in these columns that 
dealers and installers of warm air heaters should keep 
in touch with their old customers and strengthen their 
position with prospective patrons by giving them 
authoritative information from time to time concern- 
ing the coal situation in general and the individual 
rulings which may affect their trade. In order to 
enable them to do this, the following authorized state- 
ment of the United States Fuel Administration is 
herewith reprinted : 

The President of the United States having by Ex- 
1917, fixed the prices 
United 


ecutive order dated August 21, 
at which bituminous coal produced in the 
States should be sold after that date, and said order 
which that 
mine- 


not having specifically fixed the price at 
kind of bituminous coal known as “modified 
run” coal, which is run of the mine from which a 
certain portion of lump has been screened, should be 
sold, and it being desirable that prices of such “modi- 


should be fixed, the 


fied mine-run” bituminous coal 
United States Fuel Administrator, acting under au- 
thority of an Executive order of the President of the 
United States dated August 23, 1917, appointing said 
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administrator, and of subsequent Executive orders, 
and in furtherance of the purpose of said orders and 
of the act of Congress therein referred to and ap- 
proved August 10, 1917, hereby makes and establishes 
the following regulation fixing the price of modified 
mine-run coal, effective July 5, 1918, until further or 
other order and subject to modification hereafter from 
time to time and at any time: 

The prices of “modified mine-run” coal shipped on 
and after the effective date of this regulation are here- 
by fixed f. o. b. cars at the mine per net ton at not to 
exceed the applicable Government mine prices for 
screenings at the mine where such “modified mine-run” 
coal is produced plus the following percentages of the 
margin or difference between the applicable Govern- 
ment mine prices for mine run and screenings at such 
mines, namely : 


Per cent ot 
such margin. 

Run of mine passed through— 
2-inch openings 
B-inch Openings ....... 6-0. cece ceeeececeecenenceees 5 
4-inch openings 
5-inch openings 
Run of mine passed through 6-inch or larger open- 
ings shall take the applicable Government price for 


run of mine. 


eee sere sor eee eee resseeseee eee eseesses 


H. A. GarFIELD, 
United States Fuel Administrator. 
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HELPS TO SELL WARM AIR HEATERS. 








No dealer or installer has sold or is selling or in- 
stalling so many warm air heaters that he feels justi- 
fied in relaxing in his efforts and not trying to sell or 
install any more. It always interests him to find out 
some means whereby he can increase his sales. Con- 
sequently, much importance attaches to the informa- 
tion given by 





the Majestic 
853 
Erie Street, 
Huntington, In- 
regard- 


Company, 





diana, 
ing its Majestic 
Duplex Regis- 
ter, shown here- 
with. The com- 
pany declares 
that day after 
numerous 











day 


Made by The 
ompany, 853 Erie Street, 
Indiana. 


Majestic Pugin Register, warm air heat- 
ajestic - 

Huntington, ing systems are 
sold solely on the merits of its Duplex Register. The 
manufacturers also state that this register.can be fitted 
to any warm air heating system, and will give satisfac- 
tory service at a comparatively low cost. It is, accord- 
ing to the company, a combination warm and cold air 
register. It is made like a seat, with the warm air dis- 
charged from the front face and the cold air taken in at 
both ends, as shown in the illustration. It is con- 
structed entirely of steel, electrically welded. The 
bars and corner posts have a satin black finish, and 
the top and front panels are covered with what is said 
to be a high quality of craftsman leather. The manu- 
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facturers declare that besides being a most efficient 
warm air register, the Majestic Duplex is also a hand- 
some piece of furniture and as useful in summer as it 
is serviceable in winter. It is claimed that this regis- 
ter can be readily installed in any home or store, old or 
new, that it eliminates the shortcomings of many of 
the pipe and pipeless heating systems, that it gives 
heating comfort, and that it is economical, healthy and 
safe. For full information about the Majestic Duplex 
Register and Heating System dealers and installers 
should write to the Majestic Company, Huntington, 
Indiana, for its new circular, “Comfort and Economy 


Plus.” 
“e- 


ADVERTISEMENT SECURES EMPLOYE. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Kindly discontinue my classified advertisement for 
a sheet metal worker. It is no longer necessary to 
run it, for the reason that I have secured an excel- 
lent mechanic by means of your classified columns. 
Very truly yours. 
Ep KNABE, 
Warm Air Heaters. 
Rock Falls, Illinois, July 16, 1918. 





SAYS FRONT RANK WARM AIR HEATER IS 
BUILT ON VERTICAL LINES. 


One of the strong features of the Front Rank Warm 
Air Heater, illustrated herewith, and made by the 
Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, is that it is built on straight vertical 





Front Rank Warm Air Heater, Made by Haynes-Langenberg 
Manufacturing Company, 4058 Forest Park Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
lines. This causes the air in its ascent to come in 
direct contact with the entire surface. The drum or 
fire chamber is made of a solid sheet of heavy armor 
plate having one seam that is closely riveted and 
gas-tight. Heavy cast flanges are placed around the 
openings where the smoke passes from the drum into 
the radiators to protect the steel. The firepots are 
lined with fire clay tiling, which is very durable. The 
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steel is protected in the most exposed part by heavy 
<ast plates which extend from the tile lining to the radi- 
ator collars. The Front Rank Warm Air Heater has 
no direct draft and has a long fire travel, inside the 
casing. This is said to insure economy in the con- 
sumption of fuel. This heater will burn any kind of 
coal or wood. Its drum and radiators are self-clean- 
ing. For further particulars dealers should write to 
the Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
4058 Forest Park boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ons 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE BUTLER 
PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER MAY 
BE HAD BY MAILING COUPON. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown the Butler 
Pipeless Warm Air Heater, made by The F. B. Zieg 
Manufacturing Company, Fredericktown, Ohio. There 
is a large space between the hot and cold air 
ducts to induce active circulation, the ducts being rec- 
tangular in shape from the top of the casing, and the 
cold air return pipes descending to a point slightly 
above the cleanouts in the radiator. An _ elbow 
can be placed on the radiator and the pipe car- 
ried through the casing to the flue from either 
side of the rear, or the smoke pipe may _ be 
run straight up to a point above the top and 
an elbow added to carry the pipe in any direction to 
the flue. Extended through the casing are cleanouts, 
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‘Butler Pipeless Heater, Made by The F. B. Zieg Manufactur- 
ing Company, Fredericktown, Ohio. 


and the radiator may readily be cleaned by removing 
the caps. More detailed information about the Butler 
Pipeless Warm Air Heater can be secured by filling 
‘out the coupon appearing in the advertisement of this 





warm air heater, on another page in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp, and 
mailing it to The F. B. Zieg Manufacturing Company, 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 





DESCRIBES IMPORTANT FEATURES OF 
WEIR WARM AIR HEATER. 


In the Weir Warm Air Heater, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, made by the Meyer Furnace 
Company of Peoria, Illinois, combustion takes place 
in the first or main drum. This drum is made of one 
sheet of boiler plate into which is inserted the heavy 
dished head, with heavy rivets, and then thoroughly 
calked until water and gas tight. The bottom of the 
ashpit is of the same material, made in the same gas 
tight manner. The feed tube, ash tube and smoke 
collar are all of 
high quality gray 
iron castings, riv- 
eted in place. 

Then there is 
the extra drum or 
radiator. This is 
made in two 
forms—the cres- 
cent shape for 
portable style, 
and the round 
with open center 
for brick setting. 
The main drum 
Weir Warm Air Heater Made by The and radiator are 

Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, connected by a 
IMinois. 7 
flanged coupling, 
packed with a_ reinforced asbestos gasket. Both 
drums have a surface that is upright, which is said to 
be very valuable as the air follows it naturally after 
beginning to warm. The upright walls are self-clean- 
ing and so do not retard radiation. The grates in the 
Weir Warm Air Heater are simple and operate so as 
to free themselves from clinkers and clear the fire 
from ashes. This is done without loss of fuel. They 
are durably constructed. By reversing the cog-wheel 
the centers of the side bars become interchangeable. 
There are two styles of grates: one for soft coal and 
a special style with draw center for hard coal. Deal- 
ers and installers interested should write to The 
Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois. 
oo 


ADVERTISING IS NOT AN EXPENSE. 


The man who argues that advertising 1s an ex- 
pense which must be charged up to the consumer is 
usually a fellow who does not advertise. Generally 
his prices are just a trifle higher than those of the 
man who does advertise, and it is frequently the case 
that his goods remain on the shelves so long, that he 
is selling last year’s goods this season. If he adver- 
tised, he would have cleaned out the stock twelve 
months ago, and his turnover would have been so fast 
that it would have been possible for him to reduce 
prices—and make more money on a larger volume of 


business. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR GABLE SKYLIGHT. 





By O. W. Korue. 
Skylights as in sketch are always of interest to the 
tradesman in average cities. They offer both light 


vation, drawing the line 2’-2” to any desired pitch, a 
quarter pitch, third pitch or half pitch, or 30 degrees 
as in this case. Ordinarily if a quarter or third pitch 
skylight is specified the end dimension is divided into 
that many equal parts. For a quarter pitch skylight 
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Patterns for Gable Skylight. 


and ventilation. The workman’s first step is to meas- 
ure the curb or wood or concrete projection above the 
roof over which the skylight must set. Having these 
measurements the working drawing is then developed 
in the shop. The first step is to draw a sectional ele- 


the end is divided into four parts. Then the one part 
will be the rise of pitch line. If a third pitch then 
divide the end into three equal parts and use the one 
part as the rise. 

Having the pitch line 2-2” then at right angles to 
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it draw the section through common bar “A.” This 
section is designed to suit the size of skylight and 
also to work out well of a sheet of iron. From each 
bend in “A” extend lines both ways parallel to 2’-2”. 
At any place draw the ridge bar “B” to conform to the 
In the same way draw the lower curb, design- 
From this sectional elevation the ex- 


lines. 
ing it as shown. 
perienced workman can get out all necessary pat- 
terns by simply condensing or overlaying his working 
drawing. But to avoid confusion the side view of 
end “E” is drawn. Observe the lower gutter A-B-C 
is the same as in sectional elevation. The straight 
vertical line represents the flat end gable of the sketch. 
The half bar “D” is clamped under the edge of 
gable ends as shown. The elbow as ventilator is at- 
tached as at “F.” 

Now to lay out the common bar pick the stretchout 
from the section “A” and step it off on a line drawn 
at right angles to the pitch line. Through each of 
these points draw stretchout lines parallel with the 
pitch line of elevation. Then at right angles from each 
bend in the ridge bar “B” project lines into stretchout 
establishing points 1’-2’-3’ etc. 

This gives the ridge bar miter cut. The lower miter 
cut is developed in a similar way by projecting lines 
from points 2” and 3” in curb “C” into pattern as 
shown. This gives points 1”-2”-3”-4” etc., and fin- 
ishes the pattern for common bar. 

Next step is to lay out the pattern for gable end; 
so pick the stretchout as A-B-C-D-E-F of side view 
of end, and set it below the sectional elevation as 
shown by similar letters. Draw stretchout lines and 
from the lower curb “C” drop lines thereby develop 
the pattern as A’-B’-C’- etc. Above this the height 
of lower curb as e-1” can be reproduced with the 
pitch of sectional elevation as 1”-1'. A lap for turning 
over the half bar “D” is allowed, which finishes the 
half pattern for the gable end. On small work these 
gable ends are made of one piece but on large work 
they are made of two pieces and riveted as in sketch 
view. 

The pattern for the lower side curb is developed by 
picking the stretchout from the lower curb “C,” as 
a-b-c-d-e etc., and setting it below side view of end as 
a-k. After this develop the pattern the same as a 
square miter or as was explained for pattern of gable 
end. 

Ordinarily the capping is cut on the job. The pieces 
are cut in the shop making them an inch or so longer 
and bent to the right shape, after which they are fitted 
and soldered in place. However here we show the 
section for capping also the development. By inspec- 
tion it will be observed the development is the same 
as applied for the pattern for common bar. The two 
piece elbow ventilator is laid out the same as any two 
piece elbow. The half section “G” is used to estab- 
lish points in the miter line and from the half section 
the stretchout is picked and set as H-I. After this 
the pattern is developed by projecting lines over into 
stretchout. When developing the hood “H”’, pick the 
slant line R-T as radius and R’ as center. Then de- 
scribe a circle. Figure the circumference required for 
the diameter S-P and measure it off on the outer cir- 
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cle which gives you T’-S’ as the amount of material 
to cut out. This completes the development. 


——_—_¢---— 


MEMBERS SHEET METAL CONSUMERS’ 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION HOLD 
AN OUTING. 


A splendid illustration of the advisability of obtain- 
ing the cooperation, and friendship of the wives of 
the members of an association composed entirely of 
males was afforded on July 16, 1918, at the meeting of 
the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Association 
of St. Louis, Missouri. This meeting was in the 
form of an outing and the wives and families of the 
members were invited to attend. Luncheon and re- 
freshments were served. A large sum of money was 
collected for War Saving Stamps to be invested to 
the credit of the Association. 

H. W. Symonds, the president, gave a little talk 
during which he disclosed the reason for inviting the 
ladies to attend this meeting. He stated that by doing 
this he hoped that he could get them interested in the 
Association, and that if their interest could be ob- 
tained it would be an easy matter to get the members 
to come to all of the regular meetings. The influence 
which the women have with their husbands, he said, 
would be a strong factor in getting the men to attend 
the sessions. 

Besides the interesting talk given by the president, 
there were several other entertaining addresses. One 
of these was given by George E. Kohlmeyer, who 
besides being Secretary of the Association, also en- 
joys the distinction of being known as the Humorist 
of the organization. He supplied his audience with a 
number of new jokes. 

The announcement of the next affair to be given 
by the Association was then made. A joint annual 
picnic will be held sometime in September and some- 
where in Missouri, the date and place to be decided 
by the committee. The meeting concluded with the 
ladies present promising faithfully to “railroad” the 


men folks to every meeting. 


oo a 


MANUFACTURES HIGH-GRADE PRODUCTS 
FOR SHEET METAL WORKERS. 


A manufacturing company cannot trust to luck for 
It must pay for its suc- 
cess with high grade products and efficient service. It 
was with such a belief that C. G. Hussey and Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, started out to manufacture 
a variety of articles for sheet metal workers. That 
its belief was a correct one has been demonstrated by 
the success which the company has enjoyed and is en- 
It now makes a much more complete line than 


success in its particular line. 


joying. 
when it started out in business, and it has worked up 
an enviable reputation for itself. ‘The following are 
some of the products which it manufactures: 
copper, bottoms, roll copper, tinned and polished cop- 


sheet 


per, nails, spikes, rivets, conductor pipe, caves trough, 
elbows, shoes, miters, and many other articles. The 
company announces its readiness and willingness to 


supply all details concerning its products upon request. 
should address ee (5. Hus 


Those desiring particulars 
lills and Main Ofties 


sey and Company, Rolling 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING IS USEFUL 


TO SHEET METAL WORKERS. 

Placing great stress upon the importance of correct 
drawing in order to promote the correct development 
of the various patterns, W. H. Gruening of New York 
City sends the following article, accompanied by ap- 
propriate diagram, to discuss the pattern for circular 
arch recently published in these columns: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

The article in the issue of May 18th on Circular 
Arch furnishes excellent material for the sheet metal 
student which ought to be well understood, and know- 
ing that my criticism is received in the spirit in which 
it is given I have prepared the accompanying drawing 
and explanation. 

The problem presented being of an architectural 
character, it should be pointed out that the knowledge 
of architectural drawing is of double importance to 
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It is true that in the drafting room it is practice to 
camouflage the miter line, namely, simply to draw 
same at an angle of 45 degrees (at the junction of the 
circular and straight moulding), but the sheet metal 
worker knows or at least should know from practical 
experience that the true miter line must be developed. 
Otherwise the two mouldings will not have the same 
profile which they must have. If the miter line is not 
true, then the patterns will not be correct and the re- 
sult will be that the mechanic will lose quite some time 
in trimming and patching the work up to make it fit. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates the develop- 
ment of the miter line. The ends of the semi-circular 
arch are straight below the line on which the center 
is located and it will, therefore, be understood, that 
that part of the miter line will be drawn at 45 degrees. 
For the upper part, assuming that the profile A has 
been copied and placed as shown at B, divide the 
cyma recta into the same number of spaces and draw 
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Illustrating Development of the Miter Line. 


the sheet metal worker. Unlike other skilled me- 
chanics in the building line who are furnished with 
details, he is often called upon to make them up him- 
self, either from the architect’s scale drawing or his 
own sketch; and doing so he must first consider ap- 
pearance, effect and balance, etc. 

It is desirable that sheet metal students should be 
encouraged to familiarize themselves with architecture 
to a larger extent, as much could be gained that way. 
How often does one come across a store with the main 
cornice or some other architectural feature poorly de- 
signed. Yes, the harmony and taste displayed in some 
sheet metal work are simply atrocious. It is my con- 
tention that the balance of design with the proportion- 
ing of the various mouldings, the spacing of the den- 
tils and modillions should never be taken carelessly. 
The second point of vast importance is to make a cor- 
rect drawing so as to facilitate the correct develop- 
ment of the various patterns. 





dotted lines until they intersect each other. Through 
the points thus found,trace the miter line. Inspecting 
the drawing, the student will notice the deviation at 
the right of the drawing and it should be stated the 
larger the work the greater the difference. 

Now regarding the blank patterns for the circular 
mouldings, I will say that the underlying principles 
are the same as those described in issue of May 4th. 
The patterns as shown in the issue of May 18th would 
be nearly correct, in case they were to be used for a 
cornice, such as is used for circular bays, towers, etc., 
assuming that the elevation were a plan (somewhat 
modified of course). 

The accompanying drawing shows the correct 
method of describing the arcs. It will be readily un- 
derstood why the radii, a, b, and c terminate on the 
line on which the center C is located, if one could 
picture in his mind that the latter is the altitude of a 
cone and the flaring strip or the blank pattern of the 
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moulding the segment of the frustun of a cone. If 
this principle is to be applied to the one of the lower 
profile as A for instance, then the horizontal and not 
the vertical center line should be reproduced below 
in the same relative position to the profile, and the 
radii extended until they cut said line. 

Later on [| shall contribute an article illustrating, 
when the other method as applied by the author in the 
issue of May 18th would be correct. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. GRUENING. 


— 





PUBLISHES INSTRUCTIVE TEXT BOOK. 


Both as a text book for use in manual training 
schools and as a book for self-teaching, unqualified 
recommendation can be given to a volume just pub- 
lished under the title of “Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Manual.” It is the result of the combined labors of L. 
Broemel, for many years active with the Peck, Stow 
and Wilcox Company, Southington, Connecticut, man- 
ufacturers of sheet metal working machines and tools, 
and of Professor J. S. Daugherty, Instructor in Sheet 
Metal Work in the School of Applied Industries, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pattern drafting is a big feature of this book, but 
more important, the pattern secured, it shows how to 
develop the work with modern machines and tools, 
and other mechanical appliances in modern use. How 
to perfect all manner of seams and joints in sheet 
metal work is fully illustrated. If the job calls for 
soldering, brazing, oxy-acetylene 
welding, electric welding or hand 
forging and welding, a thorough 
course on all these processes is 
given, fully illustrated. 

Crimping, beading, edging, fold- 
ing, turning, wiring; straight, cir- 
cular and irregular cutting, all op- 
erations that enter into sheet metal 
working construction are described 
fully and illustrated in order. 

A chapter is given to the impor- 
tance of the sheet metal industry 
and to sheet metal working machine and tool construc- 
tion, stating in order all the facts concerning machine 
application and uses, describing and illustrating their 
adjusting features, all parts being marked in “trade” 
terms. Valuable information, indeed, for buyer as 
well as operator. Whether the metal is iron, brass, 
steel, copper or aluminum, what their metals are, how 
to use them, and their effect on machinery is described. 





Work- 


Sheet Metal 
ers’ Manual, by 
L. Broemel. 


Fifteen chapters of the most vital information for 
everybody interested in the sheet metal industry. An 
educational, not only an advertising work. Even the 
illustrations of machines, tools and other equipment 
are reproduced with omissions of special marks or ref- 
erence to manufacturers. 

A glance at the “contents” of the “Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Manual” lists the chapters as follows: 
Sheet Metal Industry; Sheet Metal Working Ma- 
chinery; Sheet Metal Working Tools; Sheet Metal 
Working School Shop Equipment ; course for Elemen- 
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tary, and Advanced Sheet Metal Work and Pattern 
Drafting, with pen sketches drawn to scale; Outline 
Course of Sheet Metal Work—Emergency War Train- 
ing; Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting; Electric 
Welding ; Hand Forging and Welding ; Outline Course 
of Hand Forging and Welding—Emergency War 
Training ; Brazing ; Pipe Bending ; Properties of Metal 
and their Alloys; Practical Geometry and Mensura- 
tion; Useful Tables. 

or the first limited edition of this book, the price is 
$2.00 net, postage paid. All books are sold on a guar- 
antee of money refunded if not satisfactory. It is for 
sale by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and will 
be forwarded promptly, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ELIMINATES THE ANNOYANCE CAUSED 

BY THE DOWN DRAFT. 





That great annoyance, down drafts, can be avoided. 
Upon hearing this statement many people will be in- 
tensely interested. How can it be eliminated? In the 
accompanying illustration is shown the New Rotatable 
Standard Ventilator made by the Standard Ventilator 
Company of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. A chimney 
equipped with this 
ventilator, which 
has an opening not 
affected by storms, 
permits the en- 
trance of light, and 
has the advantage 
of illuminating the 
apartment it ven- 
tilates. It is stated 
that when attached 
to a_ troublesome 
chimney or stack 
any weather force 
bearing upon it has 
the effect of in- 
creasing the direct 





New Rotatable Standard Ventilator, Madediraft. The capac- 


by Standard Ventilator Company, : : 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. ity of the opening, 
which is away from the weather like a weather vane, 
corresponds with the size of the flue. In this way, the 
down currents of winds are utilized and horizontal cur- 
rents of air from the chimney or building are induced 
so as to increase the ventilation or draft. This ven- 
tilator, it is stated, is durable so that storms have no 
effect on it, and the sensitive bearings reduce friction 
thereby allowing the ventilator to turn easily. It re- 
quires no oiling and heat or cold do not affect it. Deal- 
ers should write for further details of this ventilator 
to the Standard Ventilator Lewisburg, 


Pennsylvania. 


Company, 


“*- 


STOVE PIPE MACHINE SAVES MONEY, 
TIME, AND LABOR. 


Any machine which saves time, money, and labor 
is surely worth using, especially right at the present 
are engaged demands 


This is what is 


time, when the war in which we 
of us efficiency of the highest degree. 
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said to give great value to the Lightning Stove Pipe 
Machine, illustrated herewith, and t 

manufactured by Hemp and Com- 
Louis, Missouri. This 
the distinctive ad- 


pany, St. 
machine has 








LIGHTNING 
STOVE PIPE MACHINE 


nemeP 


er 
aco. ST LOUIS 
U5 A>. 


Lightning Stove Pipe Machine, Made by Hemp and Company, 
St. Louls, Missouri. 


vantage of being able rapidly and perfectly to close 
the seams or groove nested stove pipe. It can be 
attached to any post, wall, or bench, and is adjustable 
to all sizes and gauges of stove pipe, warm air heater 
pipe, and other sheet metal articles. Further, instead 
of being hard to operate and making a great deal of 
noise, as is often the case with machines of its kind, it 
is simple in operation, as well as being rapid and 
noiseless. Features like these should not be over- 
looked by those who need an article of this kind. 
Requests for full particulars concerning the Light- 
ning Stove Pipe Machine will be given prompt atten- 
tion by the manufacturers. Those interested should 
write to Hemp and Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ated 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AID IN WORK OF 
REHABILITATING SOLDIERS. 








The United States Government is not going to be 
content with merely re-educating and rehabilitating its 
soldiers who have been disabled by wounds, and fitting 
them for useful and gainful occupations ; it is not go- 
ing to leave them to shift for themselves, but will exert 
an active continuing interest in their welfare. 

This does not mean that the Government is to coddle 
them or treat them as weaklings, but it is going to take 
an active interest in securing them work, and in other 
ways endeavor to make up to them the opportunities 
and advantages they lost by reason of wounds re- 
ceived in fighting their country’s battles. 

Every Liberty Loan Bond and every War Savings 
Stamp purchased aids in this work. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Address of Judson L. Thomson Manufacturing Company. 
From C. A. Peck Hardware Company, Berlin, Wisconsin. 


Kindly let us know the address of Judson L. Thom- 
son Manufacturing Company, makers of rivets. 
Ans.—They are located in Waltham, Massachu- 


setts. 
Band Saws. 


From Eugene R. Kean, Ravenna, Nebraska. 
Can you tell me who makes small band saws? 
Ans.—E,. C. Atkins and Company, Incorporated, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and Henry Disston and Sons, 


Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Sanitary Closets. 
From Neuenfeldt Heating and Plumbing Company, Ender- 
lin, North Dakota. 


Will you please advise where we can purchase sani- 
tary closets? 

Ans.—Automatic Chemical Closet Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Independent Register and Man- 
ufacturing Company, 707 Frankfort Avenue, Cleve- 
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land, Ohio; Rowe Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; and the Smith System Heating 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Stove Pipe Collars. 
From the Homer Furnace Company, Homer, Michigan. 
Would you kindly inform us who makes stove pipe 


collars of tin? 

Ans.—Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 517 West 
Monroe Street; and the Whitaker-Glessner Company, 
2547 Arthington Street, both of Chicago. 

Columbia Lawn Mower. 
From F. A. Ruebner, 1035 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Can you tell me who makes the Columbia Lawn 
Mower? 

Ans.—American Lawn Mower Company, Muncie, 


Indiana. 
Old Metals. 
From Reilly Brothers, Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 


Kindly advise who would buy a mixed car of 
steel axles, iron axles, wrought iron, cast iron. Also 
have some copper and zinc. 

Ans.—Argo Iron and Metal Company, 311 North 
Curtis Street; H. Kramer and Company, 1324 West 
21st Place; and Monroe Iron and Metal Company, 
15 South Peoria Street; all of Chicago. 

Sheet Metal Stamping. 
From Carl Blum, 704 6th Street, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Will you please let me know where I can have a 
combination sheet metal and wire utensil stamped 
and made? 

Ans.—George W. Diener Manufacturing Company, 
400 Monticello Avenue; Hoeft and Company, Incor- 
porated, 1600 West Kinzie Street; Reliance Die and 
Stamping Company, 509 North LaSalle Street; H. G. 
Saal Company, 4410 Ravenswood Avenue; and Wood 
Brothers, 2416 Ogden Avenue; all of Chicago. 

Yankee Damper. 


From the J. A. Battin Stove Supply Company, 1641 Lawrence 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


We would like to know 
Yankee Dampers. 

Ans.—Detroit Register Company of Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


who manufactures the 


Stove Urns. 
From the J. A. Battin Stove Supply Company, 1641 Lawrence 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Please advise who makes stove urns. 

Ans.—Fanner Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Henry Gleason, 258 Broadway, New York 
City; Ireland and, Mathews Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; and Matthews and Willard Man- 
ufacturing Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Address of American Warming & Ventilating Company. 


From Sam S. Pearson’s Sons, 217 Madison Street, Ottawa, 
Illinois. 


Will you kindly let us know the address of the 
American Warming & Ventilating Company ? 

Ans.—They are located in Toledo, Ohio. 

Cleveland Motor Cycles. 

From Marvin W. Trask, Deer Lodge, Montana. 

Will you please let me know who makes the Cleve- 
land Motor Cycles? 

Ans.—Cleveland Motor Cycle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 7209 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ES nial 

The Arex Company, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture ventilators, with a capital stock of $2,500 by John 
C. Kernchen, D. J. DeWolfe and M. C. Jarrow. 
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@(-e 1,269,299 





1,269,302 


1,269,403 








Chisel Handle. Christopher J. Roach, Middle- 
Filed September 17, 1915. 
Self-Feeding Soldering Iron. 
Filed March 27, 1915. 


1,268,871. 
town, Conn. 
1,268,877. 
Washington, D. C. 


Harry A. Orme, 


1,268,916. Pail Holder. Paul H. Black, Algona, Iowa. 
Filed August 23, 1917. 
1,268,921. Mop Wringer, Richard A. Brace, Fultonville, 


N. Y., assignor to White Mop Wringer Company, Fulton- 
ville, New York. Filed November 9, 1917. 
1,268,922. Implement for Tightening Wire Fences. Rem- 
bert L. Bryan, Zephyrills, Florida. Filed September 16, 1914. 
1,268,934. Hose Clamp. William L. Crabill and William 
E. Wiley, Battle Creek, Mich. Filed September 22, 1917. 
1,268,980. Metal Joint and Method of Welding the Same. 
August Krumholz, Chicago, Ill. Filed December 19, 1917. 
1,268,997. Cutting Device. Truman Curtis Pruett, Cov- 
ington, Ky. Filed September 6, 1917. 


1,269,027. Dividers. James White, Tampa, Florida. Filed 
February 2, 1918. 

1,269,032. Can Opener. William A. Williamson, Newark, 
N. J. Filed October 23, 1916. 

1,269,051. Pan Counterweight. George H. Cheney, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Filed March 31, 1917. 

1,269,072. Wire Stretcher. Edward C. Gilbertson, Norma, 


N. D. Filed December 19, 1917: 

1,269,091. Berry Picker. Theodore H. Kruse, Arvada, 
Colo., assignor of one-half to Clarence C. Cole, Denver, Colo. 
Filed May 22, 1917. 

1,269,114. Swivel-Hinge-Gate Opener and Closer. Eu- 
gene Patzner, Fountain City, Wis. Filed February 12, 1917. 

1,269,133. Sliding-Door Hanger. Daniel Hill Townsend, 
Memphis, Tenn. Filed June 13, 1917. 


1,269,142. Step-Ladder. George C. Wilcke, Findlay, Ohio. 
Filed May 10, 1916. 
1,269,145. Gate Latch. Albert C. Wright and John H. 


Leary, Jr., Westcliffe, Colo. Filed March 29, 1917. 
1,269,178. Firearm. James B. Hamilton, Hoboken, and 
Alston Hamilton, Sandy Hook, N. J. Filed May 3, 1916. 
Renewed November 6, 1917. 
1,269,248. Seal Lock. Leon J. Baird and Charles G. 
Lay, Elmira, N. Y. Filed June 27, 1916. 


_ 1,269,262. Vise. Thomas John Crawford, Ottawa, III. 
Filed October 23, 1917. 
1,269,299. Safety Razor. Eugene C. Mergenthaler, 


Baltimore, Md. Filed July 15, 1912. 








Mathew H. 
Filed June 9, 1913. 
Oscar B. Sabel, Chicago, 


1,269,302. Toggle Lolt. Paine, Glen Ellyn, 
and Winfield S. Williams, Chicago, III. 

1,269,314. Window Ventilator. 
Il. Filed August 31, 1917. 

1,269,315. Lathe Tool. Thomas B. Sault, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assignor of one-half to George S. Meredith, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Filed September 11, 1915. 

1,269,317. Tool Holder. Emrich Schlegel, Astoria, N. Y. 
Filed May 16, 1917. 

1,269,319. Shears. John B. 
Filed November 12, 1915 
1,269,324. Combined Bevel-Protractor. 
ver, Covington, Va. Filed March 7, 1917. 

1,269,336. Calipers. Alpha O. Taylor, Bluecreek, W. Va. 
Filed December &, 1915. 

1,269,581. Apparatus for Stretching Wire. Orbid W 
Burnett, Laclede, Mo., assignor of one-half to John L. Welsh, 
Laclede, Mo. Filed September 22, 1917 

1,269,403. Hinge. John Dianovszky, Sr., 
Filed September 20, 1917. 

1,269,413. Screwdriver. James H 
Mont., assignor of one-third to Christ C. Hansen and one- 
third to Maurice Burk, Noxon, Mont. Filed June 26, 1917. 

1,269,433. Sheet Metal Flume. Rudo Hardesty, Denver, 
Colo., assignor to the Flume Improvement Company, Denver, 


Schneider, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 


William R. Sha 


Passaic, N. J 


Finnigan, Noxon, 


Colo. Filed September 7, 1915 
1,269,480. Washboard. Mary Martin, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Filed January 19, 1918 


Nathaniel M. Orr 


1,269,497. Detachable-Bladed Razor 
Filed June 26, 1917. 


and George D. Snider, Blacksburg, Va 


1,269,518. Washing Machine Richard E. Smith, Lima, 
Ohio. Filed August 6, 1917. 
1,269,517. Gas-Burning Heater. Louis C. Bader, Chicago, 


Ill., assignor of one-half to Martin J. Detmer, Chicago, IIL. 


Filed September 11, 1916. 
1,269,545. Door Opener. 
Wash. Filed May 21, 1917. 
1,269,551. Adjustable Fence Guard sird, 
Hillisburg, Ind., assignor of one-half to Nathan Victor Boul 
den, Sheridan, Ind. Filed February &, 191% 
1,269,554. Oil Can. John A. Frost 


edoht, Seattle, 


Carl H Meng 
George Bennie 


Mass., as 


Filed 


Dp 1 
brockton 


signor to Frost & Chadwick Co., Concord, N. H., a firm 
January 6, 1914. 

1,269,555. Nail Puller. John Gunning, Wallace, Idaho, 
assignor of one-half to James Walsh, Butte, Mont. Filed 


November &, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








POSSIBILITY OF A STEEL SHORTAGE 
CAUSES SOME DISCUSSION. 


The production report of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute shows that the steel-ingot output of the coun- 
try during the first half of the year was approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 tons under the production of the first 
half of 1917. It was generally known that the pro- 
duction of steel ingots was running behind that of last 
year, but it was also known that the demand was less 
than it was last year. The prospect for a decrease in 
production as compared with last year was for that 
reason not alarming. The report of the leading in- 
terest showing an important increase in the unfilled 
tonnage in June, in the event it proves to be an indi- 
cator of the future trend of unfilled orders, may upset 
all these calculations. 

In June, last year, the unfilled tonnage on the 
books of the leading interest exceeded 11,300,000 
tons, against some 8,900,000 tons at the end of this 
June, but the unfilled tonnage showed a gradual de- 
crease until December, last year, and if this year re- 
verses the order, the position at the end of the year 
will be identical with that in the middle of last year. 
There is a disposition in the trade to regard the June 
showing of the corporation as a freak. The character 
of the orders is not as well known under existing con- 
ditions as it was when the corporation was not under 
a pledge of secrecy, and on that account it is difficult 
to estimate how much of the various demands for the 
war and for the shipping and other programs has been 
satisfied. In case most of the heavy demands ex- 
pected to result from the extension of the railroad re- 
construction program and the addition to the ship- 
building program are included in June bookings the 
situation is far from as unpromising as it otherwise 
would be. 

Reports indicate that the steel in the yards of con- 
sumers is increasing, and this factor indicates a pos- 
sible decrease in the demand as the year approaches 
its end. In some districts the manufacturers are re- 
ported to have large supplies on hand, but in others 
the desired accumulations against the expected winter 
tie-up of traffic have not been attained. 

Production is now running at about go per cent of 
capacity and there is little ground for hope that the 
rate will be increased. The leading interest is pro- 
ducing at 95 per cent of capacity and that figure is 
considered the maximum after allowance is made for 
repairs and other factors which tend to prevent pro- 
duction at capacity. 


STEEL. 
Nothing definite as to prices has been reported from 
the conference held in New York Monday of this 


week between the steel producers’ committee and the 
Director of Steel Supply relative to steel rails and 
other products not included in the existing price 
schedule. The makers were not able to agree at the 
meeting in Washington, D. C., last week. The Rail- 
road Administration is desirous of having the price of 
rails fixed in view of large purchases to be made for 
1919. The large producers contend for $57 per ton 
for open hearth rails, while the independents wapt 
$60. The Government investigating committee rec- 
ommended an even lower price, but the steel men 
did not agree with the cost basis upon which the 
Government estimate of a fair price was based. 


COPPER. 
The controversy between producers and consum- 
ers in regard to contracts made in good faith at the 


‘former copper price of 23% cents is still going on, 


and as the Government authorities have positively re- 
fused to interfere in the matter of private contracts, 
the differences will have to be settled between the 
interested parties themselves. It is expected that a 
way will be found to restore the harmony between 
producers and consumers and that in the future all 
parties will be protected against occurrences of a sud- 
den change in prices. 

The present production of copper was apparently 
not considered sufficient by the Government to meet 
the enormous requirements of the war. No figures 
about this demand have ever been available, but as 
every available ton of copper has gone right into con- 
sumption, and a reserve stock has been out of the 
question, and as the only means of increasing produc- 
tion the Government tried the experiment of paying 
a higher copper price. The future will tell if the price 
will be stimulating enough to obtain this result. 

The main problem in copper is to bring up produc- 
tion to capacity, as demand for war needs is so press- 
ing that it is far exceeding the available supplies. 
Producers have done their best to improve conditions 
and have raised wages again, but output has just kept 
stationary for the last months. While some mines re- 
ported better results, others experienced a setback 
on striking inferior ore grades. 


There has been no change made in the cautious dis- 
tribution of the metal, and the producers’ committee 
is at present only considering primary needs. The 
outside trade representing the regular commercial! 
need is still on the waiting list. 


TIN. 

In the domestic tin market actual business has been 
quiet, as importers as well as buyers were awaiting 
more settled conditions in the foreign situation and 
assurances that Dutch shipping from the Far East 
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will not be interrupted. Deliveries into consumption 
during the past weeks has been exceptionally heavy 
and the essential industries have been apparently kept 
well supplied. Arrivals at the Pacific coast have been 
satisfactory, but the movement across the continent 
is still slow and spot tin is commanding high prices, 
gsc to $1 being asked for immediate delivery. 

A violent advance of £10 in London carried stand- 
ard spot and futures up to £365 under sales of 100 
tons. Straits tin was also £10 higher, closing at £365 
10s, and the Eastern price c. i. f. London advanced 
£6 to £362 under sales of 225 tons. Whether those 
sharp advances are the forerunners of new restric- 
tions to be imposed on exports or are the effect of 
speculation which is still noted in tin, is hard to 
decide. The future of Dutch shipping from the Far 
East is still uncertain and, as Chinese tin during Au- 
gust and September will be out of the market on 
account of floods preventing the transportation of ore 
to the Hong Kong smelters, the market might be re- 
flecting those conditions. In the domestic market 
sellers have withdrawn all offerings of future ship- 
ments from the Straits awaiting more settled condi- 
tions. 

SOLDER. 

The market for solder remains at last week's fig- 
ures. War- 
ranted, 50-50, per pound, 58 cents; Commercial, 45- 
55, per pound, 53% cents; Plumbers’, per pound, 
48'4 cents. 


Prices in Chicago continue as follows: 


LEAD. 

The lead market shows little change, being firm 
under fair demand and smaller offerings. Produc- 
ers are holding their agreed prices at the basis of 7.75 
cents East St. Louis. Many dealers have sold their 
small stock and, for the time being, are out of the 
market. 

SPELTER. 

The market is lower owing to lack of demand, 
resulting in a slowly sagging tendency for prime 
Western spelter, which is quoted at 8.50 cents St. 
Louis. 
cents St. Louis and the supply exceeds the demand. 


Brass special is nominally 8.65 cents to 8.75 


The local committee having in charge the arrange- 
ments of the meeting of the American Zinc Institute 
has announced the date and place of this meeting will 
be in St. Louis, Missouri, Hotel Statler, July 29th and 
30th. The committee reports that, judging from the 
number of acceptances of the invitations sent out, it 
will be the largest meeting of zinc interests ever 
gathered together in a convention. 


TIN PLATE. 


The tin plate average remains unchanged at $& 
per base box. Preference is given to orders which 


are designed to supply needs of the Army and Navy 
In this conjunction the United States Food Adminis- 
tration is working in harmony with all interested 
agencies to the end that tin plate for food containers 
shall have the right of way over all other demand. 
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SHEETS. 

Steel sheet production goes forward at a rate suf- 
ficient to supply war needs. Galvanizing sheets are 
steadily in demand for government requirements. 
Commercial orders are restricted in accordance with 
priority regulations. 

OLD METALS. 

Yard dealers in the Chicago district are struggling 
against a shortage of labor and high costs. The yard 
dealer naturally feels that he should be allowed to 
continue his business, particularly when he helps to 
augment a supply of scrap that is painfully short, and 
scrap helps to make steel and steel is needed for the 
war. 

The remedy of advancing prices whenever there is 
any difhculty very naturally suggests itself, but the 
subject is rather a broad one. The problem is really 
not to produce any one given commodity without re- 
gard to other commodities, but so to utilize resources 
in materials and labor so as to produce the most 
effective force at the fighting front. 
to be considered, therefore, whether a day’s labor will 
do more good if devoted to hauling or preparing 
The present 


The question is 


scrap or if devoted to something else. 
set prices for scrap are assumed to be in proper rela- 
tion to prices for pig iron, or they should be changed 
simply for that reason. But to put a higher relative 
price on scrap than on pig iron would mean to draw 
labor by paying a premium when possibly the labor 
would be more useful in some other connection. 
While there has been much talk of the shortage of 
scrap it should be remembered that as far as con- 
cerns the steel mill at any rate there is more com- 
plaint of the shortage of good heavy melting steel 
than there is of the shortage of scrap in general. The 
mills are much less satisfied with the assortment of 
scrap that is offered them than they are with the total 
tonnage. Wholesale quotations in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which may be considered nominal, are as fol- 
lows: Old steel axles, $41.52; 
steel springs, $30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.30; 


old iron axles, $41.52; 


Number 1 cast iron, $27.50 to $27.75, all net tons 
metals are as follows, per 
light 


cast aluminum, 


Prices for non-ferrous 


/ 


pound: Light copper, 20 cents; brass, 114 


cents; lead, 6 cents; zinc, 5'4 cents; 


22 cents. 


PIG IRON. 
There are still numerous inquiries for pig iron com 
ing to blast furnaces but tonnages now are beng pro 


vided only by allocation through the War Industries 


Board and no offerings are being made. ‘The steel 


making grades are in greatest demand and there 1s 
also a pressing inquiry for foundry giades. A plan ts 


said to be under consideration by the Stecl Director to 


ask furnaces now making foundry iron to change to 


the production of steel making grades If any action 


is taken it will not be done until complete data has 


heen compiled showing an estimate of stee]_ making 
iron that is needed and the increas 
furna { rojo houndry 10 


pected by changing 


Jessemer production. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 















































METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 
American Pig.........++++++0 $8 50 Borin Machine meee aie . «+ .60% | Carpet. Per doz. 
WOCELHSETS RED OOSOOSSESOCS WN) BM cncc shebocesesecesens No. 17 Tinned S Wire...$ 1 16 
Sheet cass Nehwcccccccccces 50&10% | om 4 me ire coppered : 40 
De Ser SIs «8 6000d000e0 
er per 100 lbs.$11 00 
PIG IRON eS ee per 100 lbs. 11 25) Hollow. Ege. Per doz 
ne ee $32 00 Bonney’s........ ..-per doz. $30 00, No. 50 imp. Dover......... $110 
srocthern By. + ioe 2. a 33 00 TIN. Stearns, No. 3...... oe "30 00 | Zo ed “ 7 hotel.. H 4 
thern O. 2eeve 37 50| Pig ti i “ 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..... 37 25-3750) Bar tite. 00220022022, Nominal No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned... 2 10 
Be s06000006e4% 33 50 Post Hole. a is “ “ “ ; = 
Digwell, 8-inch + Ret doz. $12 50} No 18 “* * « vse 4 50 
wan s Post Mole an e ° cts. 
ar ey Sees HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 — 
Per Box Ship. Blacksmiths’....... cccvccccccce OG 
ic 14x20 silat acioaicas Siskel $1 é 4 ADZES. Beste 8, with or without screw.. : 3% Hand. 
BaVecee coescceses Carpenters’. ne 0 8 9 10 12 
5 2 ‘0M GUMS. c.ccsserscseeceseses 15% Per doz .$8 00 900 1000 1275 
ore 14x20..., “ie Coopers’. AWLS. Moulders’. 
eee A ccnvdunuatenanceae’ 15% | Brad. 12-inch... Per doz. 15 00 
1X ne b gtr eee eeereree . 
IXX en eosereyeqen res 41 60 White Ds seeene povedouvowedes is% No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
=x 20...” 44 30 | Railroad. No. 1050 Handled... . 1 05 BELLS. 
SE Ens ccccvscsseses PE CID s cecscsescarinncsdend 20% | Shouldered, assorted aoe * 4 00| Call. 
Patent asst’d, 1 to4.. ° . 85| 3-inch Nickeled Rotary aa. 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 50 | C405, Percussion—per 1,000. Herness. ~ 
Cokes, 200 Ibs. ...... 20x28 18 80| F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32% | Common............ a 905) Be GreO. 20 ccccccccccesesd 60 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....... + § 2 OE 5 Aeeeeepeeeteppessses 32% | PEE cccnccsccesee * 100} Kentucky............ rrrer 35% 
Cokes, 270 lbs.... .. De te) I 6 wwinieedneeatansewsuens 32% Door. Per doz. 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. New Departure Automatic... $7 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder.....32%;| Shouldered.......... = 160| Rotary. 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, FR aiNieire “ 75|. 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
OS errr per 100 Ibs. $5 52 medium grades.............- 32% 3 -in. Old “copes Eel Bell, anny. 7 00 
MW Mis cne'ee commas per 100 Ibs. 5 57 Loaded wit ee. Powder, 3 -in. Nickel 5 50 
ero per 100 lbs. 5 62 DIES, . cv ocaducoededens 32% | Scratch. 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell; 6 00 
Ps CPs tctsenaeeea per 100 lbs. 5 72 , No. 1 handled per doz 65 
barre Repeater Grad 329 No 7 Stanler. waa 1 83 tad Ree, ed 1S% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK.| §mokeless Leader Grade. vaio 324 stan laa 195) White Metal.......00...0...15% 
er per 100 Ibs. $6 32 Be WO vc cacvcccdcevacss 32% Nickel Plated err ewes eseseene +t 
Mes 29-96....000.. -per 100 lbs. 6 37| YU. M.C. AXES. _ pi ieesteessssoees: 
err per 100 Ibs. 6 42! Nitro Club 32% a 
ne sake alate per 100 Ibs. 6 47 — PD Rae csswesssncsencsse 334 |  |Boys’ Handled. Miscellaneous. 
RCs dbvccssvred per 100 lbs. 6 52 ee oer onevesnsoesean Niagara......... ee 9 25 | Church and School. steel ulloys. ..30% 
| ; 
Farm, Ibs. . 50 75 100 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000 Broad. __| Bach....... ‘2 $s 300 400 5 50 
Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 25| Plumbs, West, Pat..... oonemsannee 
- 16..ccccccecs i.per 100 Ibs. $7 02 sat ot 0 gauge etdoleae : o ” Cen. Pat. thandied ; -$53 00 BEVELS, TEE 
As i6 cewsetd per 100 lbs. 7 17 = -28 gauge....... ” emen’s (handled), 4 handl 
No. 22-24......000 per 100 Ibs. 7 32|Powder. — . Bechi = =—§«§- ett eneeees ene oe ee ee * nem Nete 
Ra per 100 Ibs. 7 47| Dupont’ Sporting, Regs «+: 1S OO Stanley's iron handle... 222222... Nets 
OS ee per 100 Ibs, 7 62 “ “ kegs.... 3 10 noite nent Gate 
OS ee 100 lbs. 7 77| DuPont's Canisters, 1-lb..... 56 | Sing a . 
tnd . * ape 32| Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
No. Phtisnescswued per 100 Ibs. 8 27 . “ a 22 Warren Blue Finished........ 15 OV Zinced 60 
Smokeless pees... s = Matchless Red Pole......... son. -*** Kigtateesneeity 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. “ “ fies oe Brass, plated............ 35 1608&10% 
re = -kegs... 5 75 
9 oo TELEPEETT TE “ve oe we . 7 ee oe canisters 1 00 Single Bitted (without handles). pon BITS. 
iDiicicopineniedl per 100 Toe, 7-92] =e lemeem Matra Sporting... | Worven Giver Staal .------+ 12 $01 Jension’s Potters... -....--. 
ON per 100 Ibs. 8 02'L, & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 Ford’ - Ship... Seen 
DE cheer steemsdeee 5 90 rh 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Russel enning’s. 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. ar oie 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). Clark's at ane PI a - 
Per 100 Ibs, | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Weerres' s Natl. Blue, 34 to 43 Steer’s _ si $y . 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $7 27 1 Ib. canisters.......... ad Oe ee FORE et eg Pe Pee 35&10% 
No. 22-24...... 7 32/1 &R. Orange, ExtraSporting = |___ are the base prices. Ford's Ship’ Auger "pattern 15% 
“a + BEB ccs 737\1 aR Or Extra Sportine 33 te 44 Ibs. advance 25c. CAF. ose eeeeeceereeceeccees & 
« “~~ No.27 - Vrange, xtra sporting 4 Ibs. advance 50c. 10% 
1 2 ee 7 42 4-lb. canisters......... 22 43 - 3 Ibs. advance 75c. COME. cccccccees evcccccccccces 0 
- - ere 7 52) Hercules‘‘E. C.” and “‘Infallible’’ ‘ 
5Qcan drums........... 43 50 Countersink. ; — 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET Hercules“ E. c..”" kegs. we eecee 22 00 BAGS, PAPER NAIL. ue 4 WwW heeler ™ , 7 eet » $1 40 
IRON. Hercules B.C, 4-kegs ceeceee 11 25 — 16 20 25 American Snatithead.. o 1 10 
id ae o “oe o 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, eee —*eemmeuenl ; » ; er 22 00 | Per 1,000. "$3 00 650 750 9 00 “ nose ce ae : = 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $11 60 Hercules “Intallible, *' 10 can Mahew’s Flat...... - 1 00 
MINT e ccs coughnks 9 00 = Snail...... % 150 
BAR SOLDER Hercules “B.C.” 4-kegs....... 5 75 BALANCES, SPRING. Dowell. : 
Hercules “‘E.C."" and ‘‘Infallible’ .30%, 5 
Warranted, 50-50........ per lb. 58 c te eda acme 00 |Pelouze........csccecceccceeee+20%| Russell Jennings..........+++--307% = 
Commercial, 45-55...... §34c wane SS: i A. .30 Cal. Rifle, oa Gimlet. = 
NC Chsccascaadens > “Cea ee ee Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
a. fee BARS, CROW. gemmen Utenn. ....90 ee OP 2 
SPELTER. Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle , on Pinch or Wedge Point, percwt.. $8 00) Gouge.) 32.22 3sis. 80 
ca Titties: 22 j- «| RR oseeee “ 15% 
DN Gdintscacnameceianees * 9tc Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 a SY f S F ‘ ’ 2 a “ 1 6 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS. 
SHEET ZINC. canisters. eeeeecceseseee 1 00 — ad “ent ‘ 2 50 
ae oie $22 00 ANVILS, = | he 2 
ana Small Willow........per doz. 10 00 tandard Square..... = 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00| Trenton. 70 to 80 tbe......Sepertb. | \redium * gee 7 11 $0] American Octagon... % 175 
COPPER. _ ASBESTOS. >a Ngee ; Serew Driver. 
Board and Paper, wp oe to i’. 17ene tb, | Galvanized Steel. }bu. Ibu. 14 bu “Ng - 78 = 
Copper sheet, base...........+.- 36c --l8cperlb, Per doz.......$800 $1150 1500 °° i Trumeh...... 8 1 25 P , 








